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THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL LIBERTY 


HOWARD HANNAY 


I. FREEDOM AND ORDER 


O GOVERNMENT can afford to let everyone do as 
he likes; anarchy is not a practical policy in any 
existing society, and, therefore, the upholders of the 

doctrines of the totalitarian state can score an easy point in any 
argument about abstract freedom. They have only to cite the 
criminal laws and the existence of the police to prove their claim 
that no sensible person really believes in freedom. Yet states- 
men in the democratic states invariably talk as though freedom 
per se were the basic principle of their political creed and prac- 
tice, and so long as this paradox permits the advocates of the 
dictator states will continue to believe with some justification 
that they are more consistent and less hypocritical than the 
supporters of democracy. 

Life in a modern state proceeds, on the whole, so smoothly 
that people forget the terrific struggles which have taken place 
in the past in order to secure this orderly system. These strug-| 
gles have been of two kinds. On the one hand, men have fought 
time and again in order to win, not freedom in general, but some 
particular kind of freedom; and, on the other hand, there has 
been the constant struggle to secure and maintain justice and 
order—and the price which is paid for order is the employment 
of force in the suppression of all unruly elements. 

There is now such general agreement as to the undesirability 
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of certain actions, such as murder and robbery, that we tend to 
overlook the fact that these actions would be increasingly prev- 
alent were it not for the universal employment of force in their 
suppression. And when we speak of freedom and liberty we 
think of freedom to follow certain lines of action and forget that 
some people might want to be free to murder and rob. We do 
not include in our discussion of freedom those classes of action 
which are condemned equally by all civilized nations in their 
internal administration. We assume that they will be con- 
demned and then forget all about them. Nevertheless, it is only 
through an examination of the distinction between these actions 
which are universally condemned and those other classes of 
action which the lovers of liberty maintain should be permitted 
without restraint that we can arrive at an understanding and 
justification of the democratic conception of liberty. 

It seems that the disagreement between the dictator and 
democratic states is not so much about the abstract concept of 
freedom—for neither accepts this concept in practice without 
qualification—but about the kinds of activity which they pro- 
hibit people from pursuing. In a great number of ways the 
people in the democratic states are freer to do as they like and 
in this sense there is a larger amount of freedom than in the 
dictator states. Within limits newspapers and politicians can 
express any view, however critical it is of the government in 
power. Again within limits—for they must not be obscene or 
pornographic—artists can paint whatever they like and writers 
can give free rein to their imaginations in plays, novels, and 
poems. In the dictator states, on the other hand, practically no 
criticism of the government is allowed and there can be no ex- 
change of views about fundamental political principles; and 
artists and writers must all conform to the prescribed pattern. 
There must not be any suggestion in their work of an inde- 
pendent roaming spirit which looks all around a subject, and 
they must introduce as much propaganda as possible in favor of 
the ideals of their dictators. Nevertheless, it would not be cor- 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL LIBERTY 3 


rect to say that in the democratic states there is complete free- 
dom of opinion and of artistic expression, for always there are 
to be found restrictions imposed in certain directions. 


II. THE BASIS OF DEMOCRATIC LIBERTY 

It is in recognition of the need to distinguish between an- 
archic freedom and ordered freedom that some thinkers have 
introduced the conception of self-realization. Criminal actions, 
it is alleged, stunt the personality of the doer, who is therefore 
not really free. Criminal tendencies, it is maintained, should be 
checked, as the principal aim of the state should be to enable 
each individual member to develop his personality as fully as 
possible. 

This explanation in terms of self-realization seems to me to 
be inadequate in the same way as hedonism. Pleasure results; 
from the satisfaction of a want, from the achievement of a 
purpose, but it is not the center of the want or purpose. Like- 
wise, in working for an object we realize ourselves, but we never 
aim at this self-realization with the emphasis on the self. We 
aim at the objective, whether it be the conquest of territory, the 
making of money, the establishment of peace, the breaking of a 
speed record, the climbing of a mountain, the solution of a 
philosophical problem. The self is extinguished in the working- 
out of the purpose and is sometimes completely sacrificed. And 
so the explanation of what is criminal and the determination of 
the proper sphere of freedom in terms of self-realization does 
not advance matters very much, for it still leaves to be decided 
the direction in which the self does and does not find its ful- 
filment. 

It is only recently that persons in high places have ceased to 
connive at or perpetrate openly the deaths of their opponents. 
When Shakespeare wrote Macbeth he was not dealing with a 
problem of the past. It has taken centuries for men to discover 
that murder is incompatible with the kind of life that they really 
want to live; and it may take many more centuries before it is 
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generally recognized that murder between nations is equally 
incompatible. The telling of lies is still practiced in diplomacy 
with complete unscrupulousness, but if the same persons who lie 
in public so well were to carry this practice into their private 
lives, ordinary social intercourse with them would become im- 
possible. There are few persons who would defend jealousy or 
envy or boastful pride or bad temper in private relations, al- 
though little attempt is made to check these impulses in inter- 
national relations. Long experience has constructed a code of 
manners which with slight variations is accepted throughout the 
civilized world. On the other hand, the relations between dif- 
ferent countries are still undisciplined and free from the control 
of any sovereign international law and justice. And we have the 
paradoxical situation that the nations which impose the most 
rigorous internal order are most opposed to the establishment of 
any international control, while the democratic nations, whose 
avowed aim internally is the creation of as much freedom as 
possible, are most strongly in favor of the constitution and 
enforcement of a system of international law. 

The reason behind this demand for a system of international 
law is the same as that which has led to the gradual growth of 
law in the internal affairs of nations. And this reason is that 
unless murder and robbery and pillage are stopped, unless there 
is an agreed system of living together which avoids constant 
upheavals and fighting, it is impossible to carry out those activi- 
ties which are regarded as the most valuable. These can be 
classed under three headings: (1) the pursuit of knowledge of all 
kinds, including the increase of power over nature; (2) the devel- 
opment of personal friendships; and (3) the exercise of the im- 
agination in literature, music, and painting. Without law and 

(order of some kind—that is to say, without a system of repres- 
'sion of impulses and actions which in an earlier stage of human 
\life may have been natural and necessary—there can be no 
question of the pursuit of culture, of science, history, phi- 
losophy, and the arts, and of the free cultivation of friendships. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL LIBERTY 5 


In dealing with this problem it is possible to dispense alto- 
gether with terms such as “good”’ or “better,” “higher” or 
“lower.” Not that these may not be used quite legitimately, 
but it is valuable to drive home beyond all doubt that it is not 
simply a matter of some actions having the quality of goodness 
and of others having the quality of badness. There is a sheer 
incompatibility of wants. If you want to spend your life mur- 
dering and pillaging, then you cannot at the same time even 
want, far less enjoy, the fruits of learning and imagination, of 
love and friendship. A practical imcompatibility is just as real 
and compelling as a logical contradiction. The question is often 
asked why the wicked thrive and the good so often endure great 
privations and sufferings. And it is assumed that the wicked 
could go on thriving interminably with just the difference that 
their color, so to speak, was wicked and not good. But the 
wicked can thrive only because they are scattered in an or- 
ganization which is composed of reasonably good people. If all 
the members of a society were corrupt and gangster-minded the 
society would soon fall to pieces. 

The impulses which lead to criminal actions are deep seated 
and belong to the remote past. That man is born in sin is true 
in the sense that he is born with a great many instincts and im- 
pulses derived from his far-away ancestors which he has to learn 
to modify or suppress. The reason why these instincts and im- 
pulses exist at all is, no doubt, that they were useful. The im- 
pulses which now lead to terrible blood feuds were necessary for 
the defense of the family and the clan; the jealousy which often 
drives men to commit murder arises out of a possessive instinct 
which kept together and supported the early family. All such 
impulses must now be sublimated so as to conform to the needs 
of modern man. Criminals represent the past, surviving un- 
modified in the present, and unless we revert to a past which we 
now consider barbaric we must either suppress or modify the 
criminal impulses. 

Yet the fact that it is the primitive man in us which produces 
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crime does not provide any criterion for determining what is 
criminal. An impulse that is primordial is not ipso facto to be 
condemned. It should be condemned only if it is incompatible 
with the factors which make for good will and the development 
of knowledge and the free exercise of the imagination. 

Now the difference between the dictator states and the 
democratic states is that the former tend to encourage the 
primitive impulses, such as the love of power, the warlike pas- 
sions, the impulses of revenge, callousness and insensitiveness to 
pain and suffering, and at the same time to suppress and dis- 
courage the sentiments and impulses which make for good will, 
the advancement of learning, and the exercise of the imagina- 
tion. Internally in their own countries the dictators cannot al- 
low a free rein to the more savage primitive impulses, because 
that would disrupt the social organization altogether. They can 
revive dueling, but they must not revive the blood feud; they 
can make the will to power the supreme ideal, but its realization 
must be limited to a few, for obedience and subservience are 
essential for the maintenance of an orderly state. And while 
hardness, often amounting to cruelty, is advocated in dealing 
with opposition to the established order, the virtues of sympa- 
thy and kindness are still needed, at least in family life. 

In its relations with other states, however, the dictator state 
needs none of the Christian virtues, and the primitive impulses 
can be fostered without any restraint except when it is desirable 
to pretend to the possession of Christian virtues so as to hood- 
wink guileless and innocent people. The single and unabated 
aim of the dictator state is to increase its power and possessions 
by any and every means. In achieving this aim any and every 
kind of Machiavellian and diabolical device is employed with a 
ruthlessness which has had no parallel since the days of the 
Borgias. Promises are broken immediately they become incon- 
venient; false reports are circulated both at home and abroad; 
hatred is fomented without any justification according to hither- 
to accepted standards, and war—that is to say, wholesale 
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murder—is embarked on whenever a favorable opportunity 
occurs. In the management of its foreign affairs the dictator 
state allows itself what might be described as complete criminal 
freedom. It is free to do anything except practice the Christian 
virtues. 

The democratic state, on the other hand, aims internally at 
the minimum of suppression and the largest possible measure of 
freedom of thought and action that is compatible with the 
preservation of order. And the principle behind this policy, so 
far from being one of mere laissez faire, is dynamic, far more 
dynamic than the empty passion for power behind the dictator’s 
denial of freedom. This principle is that without freedom of 
thought and of initiative human development is impossible. 
Only through the free discussion of a problem can the best solu- 
tion emerge, only by social experiment can social improvement 
be brought about; and it is better to permit, if anything, too 
much freedom, so that the genuinely progressive element will 
have every opportunity of revealing itself, than to be too op- 
pressive and to fail to distinguish between originality and vice. 
The process of development may not be dialectical in the Hege- 
lian sense of a mechanical passage from thesis to antithesis and 
then to a higher synthesis, but it certainly is dialectical in the 
sense that it consists in a multiplicity of experiments and is a 
process of trial and error. The multiplicity of conflicting opin- 
ions to be heard in a democratic state is not altogether the dis- 
orderly chaos it is so frequently represented to be by the sup- 
porters of the dictators; it is a condition of genuine develop- 
ment and is a sign of vitality and movement. The uniformity of 
opinion enforced in a dictator state is a portent of death and 
decay. 

Ill. TYPES OF LIBERTY 

a) Liberty of political opinion.—One of the dangers of talking 
about the good and the right as though they were simple and 
unique qualities is that people tend to overlook the immense 
difficulty of deciding in new situations what is good and right. 
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Ethical philosophers are too prone to use as examples hackneyed 
situations in which the right course of action has been firmly 
settled by long experience. But in the life that is being lived 
these situations offer little ethical difficulty and we do not spend 
our time thinking about them. What we puzzle over is the new 
problems which continually confront us. 

The politeness and courtesy with which members of Parlia- 
ment on different sides of the House usually listen to one an- 
other is more than a convenient method of procedure; it is a 
tacit recognition of the fact that this is not a sphere in which the 
best course of action is immediately manifest to the right-think- 
ing person. Some course of action must be adopted, but what- 
ever action is taken will be a step in the dark. Further, in cases 
such as that of the Spanish war, it will never be possible to 
obtain sufficient data on which to compare the consequences of 
the policy which is adopted with the probable consequences of 
any other policy. In other kinds of case, such as that of the 
treatment of youthful criminals, it is possible to make more 
than one experiment, as the circumstances recur over and over 
again. Several courses of action can be tried out and their re- 
sults examined and compared. And when it is definitely estab- 
lished that in a certain type of case a course of treatment is far 
more likely to reform a young criminal than a sentence of im- 
prisonment, then it becomes immoral to continue sentencing 
young offenders of this type. A new rule of right action has 
been discovered, but this has been possible only because experi- 
ments in similar circumstances have been made. The circum- 
stances of the Spanish war, however, will never recur, and it will 
never be possible to prove by concrete demonstration that an- 
other course of action would have been less disastrous. All the 
more desirable is it, therefore, that before a policy is adopted the 
question should be thrashed out in a free discussion. If there is 
no free expression of opinion and the dominant party is not 
prepared to consider any other view but its own, the risks of a 
grave mistake being made are increased a thousand fold. 
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The familiar gibe of dictators is that in democratic parlia- 
ments nothing is done except talk and that a parliament is a 
positive obstacle in moments of crisis requiring quick decisions. 
The chief kind of crisis which dictators have in mind is that of 
war. Their whole organization is, in fact, devised rather for a 
state of war than for peace. War, however, is a disease which 
calls for special treatment. When we are ill we undergo a rigid 
discipline and obey the doctor’s orders. Similarly in war time a 
democratic state has to submit voluntarily to a regime which 
resembles unpleasantly that of a dictatorship. And, of course, it 
is not easily abandoned afterward—for those who have been in- 
vested temporarily with extraordinary powers are always loath 
to surrender them. Yet it should not be beyond the ingenuity of 
an intelligent democracy so to organize itself that for war pur- 
poses it is transformed into a semi-dictatorship and immediately 
reverts to its peace-time freedom when war is over. 

When quick decisions have to be taken it is impossible to 
weigh carefully every point of view; but this is quite a different 
matter from the constant and deliberate suppression of opposi- 
tion opinions. The only condition which must be imposed on an 
opposition is that it should neither preach nor attempt the use 
of violence. For once violence is used free discussion ceases and 
a dictatorship ensues. 

This is not inconsistent with the fact that the majority always 
carries into effect its decisions by the threat of violence. Once 
a bill becomes law those who infringe the provisions of the law 
are liable to its penalties. The law, however, has not been made 
by force, but by the agreement of the constitutional majority; 
and if it is desired to change or modify it, this should also be 
achieved by the same procedure of discussion and agreement. 
If violence intervenes in the making as opposed to the execution 
of a law, a dictatorship is in sight and free discussion ruled out. 

In the last forty years in this country this basic principle of 
constitutional government has been set aside on several occa- 
sions and force has been employed or threatened. Just before 
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the outbreak of war in 1914 extreme Unionists were in open 
revolt against the introduction of Irish home rule. The suf- 
fragettes were also using an inverted kind of force, sacrificing 
themselves rather than others. After the war in 1925 a general 
strike was declared. On each occasion those who have departed 
from the way of reason and persuasion have pleaded exceptional 
provocation and intolerable circumstances. This plea itself ad- 
mits the undesirability in normal circumstances of direct action, 
and it is highly questionable whether direct action would ever be 
justified under a genuinely democratic government. But I am 
more concerned here to analyze the pattern of the two different 
types of government and to emphasize their mutual incom- 
patibility than to discuss the justification of direct action in 
special cases. 

The two important points to be noted here are: (1) If you 
want freedom of thought and discussion the use of violence to 
promote decisions must be avoided. (2) The enforcement of the 
decisions of the majority is not, as is sometimes suggested, a 
veiled form of dictatorship, because these decisions have been or 
should have been reached in free and open deliberation without 
any suggestion of violence. 

b) Liberty of scientific speculation.—As in political life so in 
the arts. Without liberty science cannot develop and the arts 
cannot thrive. It is not necessary to traverse well-worn ground 
and to treat of the religious persecutions of scientists and think- 
ers. But a new and more subtle form of interference is creeping 
in. There is a prevalent theory that science should be yoked to 
social purpose and scientific research directed to problems whose 
solution will bring immediate social benefits. This surely is false 
economy, and it is a far more profitable policy in the long run to 
permit scientific research to follow its own line of development. 
It may be the case that the scientific problems of any period are 
determined by the general circumstances of the period—are, in 
fact, also social problems. But in this case there is no need to 
impose restrictions and to tell the scientist that he must con- 
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sider this problem and not that, for any real problem that occurs 
to him will be socially determined. The social orientation will be 
immanent in any scientific problem and there is no need to try 
and impose it externally. Such a course might have as dis- 
astrous results as the insistence on propaganda in art. 

c) Liberty of imagination.—lIt is possible to distinguish be- 
tween genuine imagination and pornography, and the distinc- 
tion does not reside in the subject (for art can include all sub- 
jects), but in the attitude adopted toward the subject. Liberty 
of imagination is not incompatible with censorship, but there is 
always the risk that the task of censoring will be intrusted to 
people who judge by the subject and not by its treatment, with 
the result that an important work of art may be condemned. 

Those who are most intent on the suppression of immorality 
in the arts are often equally ardent supporters of propaganda in 
art. But there is the same objection to both from the point of 
view of art. Externally imposed propaganda is as much a hin- 
drance to the imagination as is an interest in pornography. The 
playwright who starts with a political thesis and then writes a 
drama round it is unlikely to produce a good drama, since his 
main interest will be in the exposition of his thesis. On the other 
hand, if he starts with a strong feeling of indignation and con- 
centrates on the expression of this sentiment he may produce a 
play which is both a work of imagination and good propaganda. 
The propaganda must be immanent in the sentiment made ar- 
ticulate in the work. Dislike of abstract propaganda in art does 
not mean that one is a devotee of the doctrine of art for art’s 
sake. 

IV. LIBERTY AMONG NATIONS 

Hitherto neither political theorists nor politicians have looked 
very far beyond the individual state. They have been limited to 
the national state in the same way as the Greeks were to the 
city state. The political theorist has concentrated his attention 
on the rights and duties of the individual as a member of a state 
and has omitted to deal with the parallel problem of the rights 
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and duties of a state as a member of a world-community of 
states. And politicians condone and even uphold a system of 
anarchy as between states which they would consider disastrous 
if it were applied to the relations between individuals within a 
state. Complete liberty of action between either individuals or 
states would be practicable only if people were always actuated 
by good will and reason. Anarchy is possible only in an ideal 
world. But while this truism is appreciated and acted upon in 
the internal organization of states, it is ignored in the inter- 
national sphere. People still believe that different principles 
should govern the relations between states from those which 
govern the relations of individuals to one another. Deep down 
in the hearts of a very large number of people there is the be- 
lief that war is a necessity and the persistence of this belief is 
helped by the ambiguity and magic of the conception of neces- 
sity. It is clearly a matter calling for philosophical analysis, and 
yet philosophers have taken very little trouble about it. 

The idea of necessity carries with it a suggestion of inevita- 
bility and of unavoidability. War assumes the status of an a 
priori necessity, but only as long as we allow the words to 
weave their associations without careful scrutiny. Once we con- 
sider the nature of the activity of war we see that it is not neces- 
sary in any logical or mathematical sense. War can always be 
avoided, given the will to do so. It is no more necessary than 
losing one’s temper. What is really meant is not that war is 
unavoidable, but that it is needed for human progress, that if 
humanity is to continue developing it must pass constantly 
through the ordeal of war. And lurking behind this theory is 
the old familiar argument about the survival of the fittest. 

It is at any rate arguable that in the past the human race has 
benefited by some wars, although it would be very difficult to 
prove this. The progress which, such as it is, has been made 
may have been made in spite of and not because of constant 
warfare. But even if benefit has been derived from war in the 
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past, it by no means follows that this will also be the case in the 
future. 

In order to prove that war is indispensable for human develop- 
ment it is necessary to show an intimate connection between the 
two. And there seem to be two principal lines of argument. One 
is moral and expatiates upon the alleged tonic qualities of war. 
The second is in an open or concealed form the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. 

Inwoven in the moral argument is a philosophical anti- 
hedonist conception. The idea of utopian happiness, it is main- 
tained, distorts the proper pattern of human life, which is one 
of perpetual endeavor and of triumph only through pain and 
suffering. Tragedy is not only the highest form of art, but also 
of living. 

I would not disagree with such an attitude, and one of the 
reasons for the success of the dictators is that they have known 
how to appeal to the quasi-idealistic self-sacrificing impulses 
which are far stronger in the young than the comfort-loving, 
pleasure-seeking impulses. But the admission that the best life 
is one of struggle and triumph over difficulties does not neces- 
sitate agreement with the doctrine that war is desirable. That 
would mean the perpetuation of just one kind of struggle and 
tragedy, whereas the essence of satisfactory living is develop- 
ment, the tackling of new problems arising out of solutions to 
old problems, and not the Sisyphean task of always struggling 
with the same old problem. War is merely one instance of the 
pattern of struggle, it is not the universal pattern itself. That is 
the mistake which the dictators make. There is plenty of scope 
in modern life for high endeavor, for living dangerously, without 
embarking on war; and while an adventure, such as an expedi- 
tion to the North Pole, does not upset the normal life of a whole 
nation or prevent other kinds of adventure from taking place, a 
war is catastrophic and cuts right across every other kind of 
activity. 
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That the fittest would survive in a modern war is not a self- 
evident proposition, although this is the unquestioned assump- 
tion of those who adhere to this travesty of the Darwinian 
hypothesis. In a modern war both sides might inflict such 
ghastly wounds that the survivors would be pathetic spectacles 
of humanity. And it is also quite conceivable that a nation that 
was highly civilized and in no way decadent might be attacked 
when insufficiently armed by another less civilized nation that 
had been secretly arming and might be defeated. The victor 
would not be the “fitter” of the two simply because he had over- 
come a noble adversary by a low and cunning ruse. 

However, let us for the sake of the argument, assume that one 
particular “‘chosen” nation is intellectually, physically, and 
morally so superior that it conquers not merely some of its 
neighbors but also the whole world, and not merely conquers 
but also annihilates all the other peoples. One might expect that 
at last there would be a permanent world-peace. One nation, 
one dictator. But no—war is necessary. The temporarily uni- 
fied world must split up again into warring sections so that the 
fittest may again survive. It is a form of cannibalism. 

Surely in this age of science the survival and increase of the 
best types can be secured by some far more certain and orderly 
method than that of slaughtering fit and unfit alike and by 
running the very grave risk of wiping human beings off the 
earth altogether! 

War is in no sense necessary; but there is no doubt that wars 
will continue to break out as long as forcible steps are not taken 
to prevent them. The position is precisely the same as in regard 
to crime. There was a time in the history of England when it 
was believed that crime could be stopped by legislation. More 
and more laws were made, but there was no means of enforcing 
them. And the chaos and disorder and lawlessness increased. 
Even then the people of this country were so afraid of having 
their liberties encroached on that they refused to set up a police 
force except as a last resort. 
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Similarly, the enforcement of order among nations by some- 
thing analogous to a police system is the only way in which war 
can be prevented; and so far from impeding this will render pos- 
sible the free development of the different nations. They will 
not, of course, be free for imperialist development by means of 
the sword at the expense of other peoples, and if this were 
fundamentally what each nation wanted there would be no hope 
for civilization. But I do not believe that nations want or need 
anything different from the individuals who compose them. 
And if these individuals had not preferred culture to chaos they 
would not have established law and order within their separate 
nations. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SVEND RANULF 


I. TONNIES 


HE word Gemeinschaft, in the sense given it by 

Ferdinand Tonnies, means a type of society character- 

ized by the predominance of tradition, emotion, and 
instinct, while Gesellschaft is characterized by the predominance 
of individualism and intellectualism. Gemeinschaft is to be found 
especially in the precapitalistic age, when life in villages and 
small towns and strong family ties bound the individuals to- 
gether in a narrow community. Gesellschaft is the type of social 
life prevailing in the age of capitalism, with its commerce, its 
industry, its big cities, and its disintegrating effects upon the 
family. In T6nnies’ opinion the triumph of Gesellschaft over 
Gemeinschaft must sooner or later destroy modern civilization in 
the same way as the civilization of Rome was destroyed in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

These views were first set forth by Ténnies in 1887 in his later 
so celebrated book Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the scientific foundations of his argu- 
ment are rather weak. It is probably true that, on a summary 
view, capitalistic and precapitalistic societies may be said to 
differ in the way indicated by Ténnies. But he does nothing to 
show why a Gesellschaft should be less able to survive indefinite- 
_ ly than a Gemeinschaft. He simply takes it for granted. It may 
be true that the society of Imperial Rome presented the traits of 
a Gesellschaft and that afterward Roman civilization perished, 
but this isolated instance does not justify the assumption of a 
causal connection. The causes of the decline of antique civiliza- 
tion are not known and are difficult to establish on a sound 
scientific basis; after all, it is the only process of this kind well 
known in history, and there are no valid comparisons avail- 
16 
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able. It is not known, either, what will be the ultimate fate of 
modern capitalistic civilization or whether, if it is to break 
down, the cause will not be war or an aggravation of the troubles 
known as economic depressions rather than a lack of Gemein- 


schaft. 

However, zfter having been ignored for a long time both by 
science and by the general public, Ténnies’ views became in his 
later years enormously popular in Germany. What happened is 
described by Professor Geiger as follows: 

The notion of Gemeinschaft has, since the beginning of the century, 
played an important and not always fortunate part in public debate and 
popular argument. From this time on, criticism of cultural and social tra- 
ditions was rampant, especially among the younger intellectuals who re- 
belled against the “mechanization” and “atomization” of social life. 
There was also a radical reaction against the overestimation of the intel- 
lect and of positive research, and an abrupt turn towards irrationalism 
and emotionalism. These trends found spontaneous expression in the mid- 
dle-class youth movement. ‘Soul’ and “blood” were invoked as against 
intellect and factual knowledge. .. . . This neo-romantic rebellion against 
civilization prepared the soil for the literary success of Spengler, and it 
also gave topical interest to the work of Tonnies in a sense which was 
foreign to the thoroughly un-romantic mind of the author. The antithesis 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft, conceived by Ténnies to mean the original and 
the final stage of social evolution, was . .. . changed into the program: 
“Back to Gemeinschaft!” ....Thus Gemeinschaft....was made the 
slogan of a cultural and social rebirth movement, which felt itself strongly 
opposed to the middle-class civilization inherited from the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’ 

Under these circumstances the notions of Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft became also an important concern for a great num- 
ber of German sociologists. “A large part of the history of so- 
ciology, and especially of German sociology, could be written as 
the history of the terms Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, and of 
their interrelation,” says Professor Freyer.? Vierkandt, Stau- 

* Handworterbuch der Soziologie, ed. A. Vierkandt (Stuttgart, 1931), s.v., ““Gemein- 
schaft,”’ p. 175. 

2Hans Freyer, Soziologie als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft (Leipzig und Berlin, 1930), 
pp. 181 f. 
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dinger, Metzger, Rumpf, Schmalenbach, and Geiger are men- 
tioned by the latter as having been some of the most faithful 
disciples of Ténnies in the particular here considered,’ and to 
these should be added Othmar Spann, Alfred Weber, and Hans 
Freyer who, partially under the disguise of a different ter- 
minology, are also fundamentally agreed with Tonnies, apart 
from his pessimism as to the revival of the Gemeinschaft. In an 
article published in 1934 Freyer defines sociology as ‘‘Baulehre 
der Gemeinschaft”’ and declares that German sociology has done 
well in selecting the fact of the Gemeinschaft as the primary 
object of sociological studies. He furthermore expressly de- 
scribes the National Socialist movement as a revival of the 
Gemeinschaft, alleging that this movement offers some typical 
examples of Gemeinschaft, more directly accessible than any 
others to the observation of the sociologists.‘ 

It seems incontestable that the social organization of Nazi 
Germany is indeed much more similar to the Gemeinschaft de- 
scribed by T6nnies as a thing of the past than were the condi- 
tions of the preceding period in Germany or those still prevailing 
in democratic countries. So the pessimism which led Ténnies to 
regard the resurrection of the Gemeinschaft as impossible would 
seem to have been refuted by the facts. It remains to be known 
whether or not Tonnies is right in his predictions of future 
social developments—that is, whether a social organization of 
the Gemeinschaft type has or has not a better chance to survive 
indefinitely than a social organization of the Gesellschaft type. 
Such a question ought to be answerable on the basis of strictly 
empirical and inductive research. But, so far as I am aware, the 
necessary research has not been carried out by any of those who 
have been agitating the question in Germany, and so, for the 
present, we must leave it open. 

We have seen that, according to Ténnies, the development of 
science is one of the characteristics of the Gesellschaft, as op- 


3 Handwirterbuch (1931), p. 173. 
4 Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, XCV (1934), 138 and 143. 
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posed to the Gemeinschaft. How, then, is it possible for a so- 
ciologist, convinced of the superiority of Gemeinschaft to 
Gesellschaft, to justify his own occupation with science? Would 
it not be better to forsake all scientific pursuits together with 
everything else which may serve to undermine the remnants of 
the Gemeinschaft and promote the harmful effects of the 
Gesellschaft? At least for those followers of Ténnies who think 
they can restore the Gemeinschaft an active scientific interest 
would seem to mean sheer treason to their own avowed ideals. 
But perhaps, after all, one should not be too severe with these 
“intellectualistic justifications of anti-intellectualism”’ (as Pro- 
fessor Lasswell calls the endeavors of the Nazi intellectuals). 
They may, indeed, be an important means of helping science to 
survive the crisis it is undergoing in Germany. 

Toward the end of his life Tonnies felt impelled to deny that, 
in his opinion, Gemeinschaft was in any way better than 
Gesellschaft, and he tried to explain that his predictions with 
regard to the fate of modern civilization should not be under- 
stood to involve any kind of pessimism.’ It may be a nice ques- 
tion of interpretation as to whether or not this was really the 
original view of Ténnies, but it is at any rate not the opinion of 
his Nazi disciples. 

Il. COMTE 

A reading of the Cours de philosophie positive with the doctrine 
of Ténnies in mind will reveal that the essential traits of this 
doctrine had already been conceived by Auguste Comte about 
half a century before they were set down by Tonnies. 

European society in the first half of the nineteenth century 
was, according to Comte, devastated by the disastrous effects of 
the prevailing intellectual anarchy.® All private individuals were 
called upon every day to decide on the most fundamental politi- 
cal issues, without any guide, without any reserve, with the 
most deplorable levity, without any question as to their intel- 

Cf. Sosiologie von heute, ed. R. Thurnwald (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 108 ff. 


® Cours de philosophie positive (2d ed.; Paris, 1864), 1V, 16. 
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ligence or their information.’ Everybody, when he had only 
learned to write, might, in the press or in a professor’s chair, 
aspire to the spiritual leadership of a community which did not 
restrain his efforts by any kind of intellectual or moral control.® 
The class of publicists who in this way secure a livelihood will 
naturally do what they can to prolong indefinitely the state of 
anarchy which alone allows them to continue their deplorable 
activities.? In these circumstances even the most pernicious par- 
adox is always sure to find an advocate who is frequently in- 
stigated by nothing better than a reprehensible vanity.’° 

In Comte’s opinion a systematic tolerance cannot exist be- 
cause it would make all social life impossible. No community 
can exist unless its members have a certain degree of confidence 
in one another, which is incompatible with the right of every- 
one to submit the very foundations of society to discussion 
whenever he feels like it. Such a freedom has never been granted 
in the past, and Comte is terrified by the consequences which he 
expects will arise from it in his own age." It is, in Comte’s opin- 
ion, the foremost task of the government to prevent as far as 
possible the fundamental dispersion of ideas and of emotions 
which is the anarchic result of intellectual freedom.” 

The inevitable result of the chronic intellectual epidemic de- 
scribed has been ‘‘the gradual, and now almost total, demolition 
of public morals.’’** This demolition is obvious, especially in the 
advancing dissolution of the family, which has already led to the 
grave result that in Protestant countries divorce is no longer 
absolutely impossible.'* As a consequence, private morals are 
also being tainted, to the extent that the necessity of sub- 
ordinating passion to reason is no longer universally acknowl- 
edged.’’ In politics a systematic corruption has come to be con- 


7 Ibid., p. 92. © Ibid., 1V, 96. 13 [bid., IV, 97. 
8 [bid., p. 125. "" Ibid., pp. sof. 14 [bid., p. 100. 


9 Tbid., V1, 192. 's Ibid., pp. 100 f. 


12 Tbid., p. 430; cf. V, 425. 
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sidered an indispensable method of government,” as, in Comte’s 
opinion, it inevitably is under every constitutional or represent- 
ative government.'? Another symptom of depravity is the ef- 
facement of traditional class distinctions and the ensuing im- 
pudence of individual ambitions."* Everyone is invoking his 
rights and keeping silent about his duties, whereas in a well- 
ordered society it would have to be just the reverse.” 

Responsible for this misery are all kinds of rebels against the 
Catholic church, from the early Protestants onward to the con- 
temporary deists and atheists. Much harm has been done by 
the plainly immoral doctrine of Luther that a man can be saved 
by faith irrespective of what his works may be,”® and equally 
serious was the blow aimed at morality by those deists who, 
because of a real or pretended, but at any rate childish, excess of 
sensitivity refused to believe any more in eternal punishment, 
although they did not abandon the belief in the rewards of 
virtue." 

This would seem to indicate that conditions must have been 
almost ideal in the Middle Ages when the Catholic church was 
reigning supreme. And such was, indeed, the opinion of Comte. 
No true philosopher should forget, he says, that the formation 
and first development of modern societies has been accom- 
plished under the tutelage of the Roman Catholic church.” 
It has created that system of common opinion, capable of re- 
pressing the natural impetus of personal divergences, which is 
the indispensable condition of the existence and duration of any 
real human society.?? The Catholic system of the Middle Ages 
is the most perfect political masterpiece that has been devised 
until now by the human mind.** This system alone has, to a 
certain extent, succeeded in penetrating politics with the prin- 
ciples of morality.’s 


16 Tbid., p. 104. 
17 I[bid., p. 106. 2° Ibid., V, 480 n. 23 Ibid., p. 480. 
18 Tbid., p. 109. t [bid., VI, 465 n. 4 Ibid., V, 231. 


19 Tbid., p. 454. 22 [bid., IV, 22. 5 {bid., p. 233. 
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However, the beneficial effects of Roman Catholicism have 
irretrievably come to an end. This great religion has become a 
stranger to the life of contemporary societies.” The church is no 
longer able to enforce its admirable principles of morality.?7 
And, therefore, if this sublime morality is to be saved, there 
must be found a method to make its claims felt independently 
of the Christian religion with which it has hitherto been identi- 
fied.?* 

The only power capable of achieving this is, in Comte’s opin- 
ion, science—i.e., the application to social and moral problems 
of the scientific methods which have been elaborated by the 
natural sciences since the Reformation. This would mean the 
creation of a new science which is described first as “‘social 
physics” and then as “sociology.”’ The advantage which Comte 
expects to derive from this science may be gleaned from the 
following quotation: 

There is no liberty of conscience in astronomy, in physics, or even in 
physiology, that is to say, everybody would find it absurd not to have 
confidence in the principles established by men who are competent in 
those sciences. If it is not so in politics, this is due only to the fact that, 
since the old principles have had to be abandoned, and no new ones have 
as yet been devised to replace them, there are really no fixed principles at 
all in the meantime.”? 


However, the deep moral convictions which have come into 
decay with the decline of theology are to be revivified by the 
positive spirit.*° The positive philosophy is to preside over the 
final reorganization of modern societies.** Thus it seems that 
the “social physics” contemplated by Comte is expected not 
merely to be a science of facts and their interrelations but also to 
furnish ethical prescriptions on a scientific and therefore unim- 
peachable basis. In this case the analogy of the natural sci- 
ences is misleading. In astronomy, physics, chemistry, and 


26 Tbid., VI, 248. 9 Tbid., IV, 44n 
27 Ibid., pp. 130 f.; cf. V, 482 3° Thid., VI, 737. 
28 Thid., V, 340. * Ibid., IV, 132. 
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physiology there is no room for a liberty of conscience, because 
these sciences do not pretend to decide what ought to be but 
merely to investigate what is. A political science which is ex- 
pected to revivify moral convictions and to preside over the 
reorganization of society would apparently have to be a norma- 
tive science, and so the impossibility of legitimate dissent is not 
quite so obvious as intimated by Comte. 

But perhaps this is not, after all, to do full justice to his 
ideas. In fact, he does not pretend to force social evolution into 
a direction of his own choice. On the contrary, he emphasizes 
that social evolution is subject to natural laws which cannot be 
modified by any human initiative;’? that only the rate but not 
the direction of social evolution can be influenced ;3 and that, 
consequently, a social physics, revealing in advance the trends 
of contemporary society that will prove invincible, may help to 
avoid hopeless and therefore harmful attempts at resistance to 
inevitable developments** and, on the other hand, point out 
where a social crisis may be mitigated or abridged by an artifi- 
cial acceleration of a spontaneous development.’ It is Comte’s 
conviction that the existence of a social science will enable man- 
kind to interfere in social developments with much greuter 
efficiency in the future than has been possible in the past.* 
“Science, d’ot' prévoyance; prévoyance, d’o action.’’37 

Comte claims to have established that the theological stage of 
society is hopelessly doomed and that the positive stage will 
inevitably prevail sooner or later. As, in his opinion, the inter- 
mediary metaphysical stage is a stage of crisis, it follows that 
the proper thing to do is by every possible means to promote the 
realization of the positive stage.** If the theological view of life 
has, in fact, been declining for some centuries, it should not be 
impossible to prove that this is so. Comte’s description of the 
32 Thid., pp. 223 and 225. 

33 Ibid., p. 285. 3 Ibid., VI, 533. 
34 Ibid., p. 294. 37 [bid., 1, 51. 
35 Ibid., pp. 291 f. 38 ITbid., p. 42. 
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metaphysical stage implies no doubt an ethical evaluation, but 
it also implied judgments of fact, and these at least must be 
subject to empirical verification. And, on principle, predictions 
ought to be possible in social physics just as well as in the 
natural sciences. Thus, there is hardly in Comte’s position any- 
thing which must be regarded in advance as insusceptible of 
scientific proof. If he is right, in fact, about the metaphysical 
stage, there will practically be no disagreement about the ethical 
evaluation, even if it is admitted that in the last resort ethical 
judgments cannot be proved. 

Unfortunately, the method actually applied by Comte is not 
such as to furnish a satisfactory proof of any assertion what- 
ever. He claims, it is true, that his 


historical appreciation of the whole human past constitutes a decisive 
verification of the fundamental theory of evolution which I have con- 
trived, and which, I dare say, is now as fully proved as any essential law 
of natural philosophy.*° 


But in another context he declares that he 

cannot be delayed by a formal demonstration, which would have to con- 
sist of a system of proofs altogether incompatible with the nature of this 
Treatise as well as with its necessary limits. As I must obviously continue 
to proceed like this, I shall have once and for all to inform the reader 
directly that I must here be content with a simple explicit presentation of 
my new system of historical views which result from my fundamental 
theory of human evolution, so that it may be easily possible to pass judg- 
ment on my theory; it being, however, not incumbent on me to confront it 
with the totality of known facts,—a comparison which I must essentially 
reserve for the reader, although this comparison alone will enable him 
properly to estimate the real value of this new historical philosophy.‘ 


No reader of Comte’s Cours can deny that this piece of self- 
criticism is well founded. But it must be added that it destroys 
his claim of having verified any of the theories advanced in the 
Cours. These theories are at best plausible guesses, unverified 
hypotheses—and nothing more. 

It seems obvious that Comte’s theological stage (which 
39 Ibid., VI, 434. 4° Ibid., V, 209 f. 
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should not be taken too seriously as a characterization of medie- 
val Catholicism) is identical with Ténnies’ Gemeinschaft; that 
the metaphysical stage is identical with the Gesellschaft; and 
that the positive stage corresponds to the re-establishment of 
the Gemeinschaft considered to be impossible by Tonnies but 
now actually effected by naziism. The main difference between 
Comte and Tonnies is that Comte expects salvation to be 
brought about by positive science, whereas Tonnies regards 
science as a distinctive characteristic of the Gesellschaft, and 
most of his followers feel called upon to denounce “positivism” 
—if not science in general—as an evil. And the importance of 
this difference is perhaps not, after all, very great, owing to the 
rather doubtful character of Comte’s enthusiasm for science. 
Comte admits that intellectual freedom has been a prerequisite 
for the emergence of positive philosophy, but he does not want 
this freedom to go farther than strictly necessary. Sociologists 
will not, under the positive stage, be allowed to pursue individ- 
ual whims in their inquiries. The problems to be studied are to 
be selected in accordance with the generally felt needs of the 
whole community. All branches of knowledge which are of no 
other use than to satisfy our curiosity are to be prohibited.* 
An end must be put to the intellectual anarchy which allows 
scientists to gain academic honors merely by criticizing laws 
established by their predecessors, without having anything to 
put in their place. Such a conduct would under a proper scien- 
tific regime be subject to severe reprobation.‘** The supremacy 
of morality over intelligence, which was safeguarded by the 
Catholic church, will have to be re-established under positiv- 
ism.‘ It is mystically assumed that a scientific interest in to- 
talities will somehow promote morality, whereas studies of de- 
tail will lead to egotism.*’ This is roughly the kind of control to 
which science ought to be subjected also according to authorita- 
# Ibid., p. 356. 8° [bid., pp. 638 f. 

# Ibid., VI, 604 f. 4 Ibid., pp. 471 f. and 589. 

43 Ibid., p. 676. 45 Ibid., p. 720. 
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tive statements by prominent Nazis.* If Comte could wake up 
and see the conditions now prevailing in Germany, he would 
undoubtedly have to admit that the rule of positivism for which 
he was yearning has largely come true in the form of German 
naziism or, more generally, in the form of fascism. 


III. DURKHEIM 


The fundamental views of Comte have been resumed by 
Emile Durkheim who makes a more serious effort to substanti- 
ate them by a genuine scientific argument. 

Durkheim agrees with Comte in assuming (1) that he lives 
in an age of moral dissolution which threatens human societies 
with destruction; (2) that this dissolution has been proceeding 
from bad to worse during the whole past course of history; and 
(3) that science, and especially sociology, is called upon to 
remedy the evil and to save mankind from imminent disaster 
notwithstanding the fact that the development of science has 
been concomitant with the progress of individualism and 
egotism in history. But, unlike Comte, Durkheim takes his 
faith in science so seriously that he really tries to prove these 
tenets scientifically. It must, however, be said that the proofs 
are defective in all three cases. 

A moral condemnation of the present age and proposals for 
its reformation can, strictly speaking, be formulated in the name 
of science only on the presupposition that normative ethics is a 
science. Yet Durkheim may be right in maintaining that, if the 
continuation of human life is admitted to be desirable, this will, 
in connection with the foresight made possible by science, be 
sufficient to decide for men what they ought to do and what 
they ought to leave undone.*’ 

As to the moral conditions of the past, it is the thesis of 
Durkheim that, in societies with little division of labor, there is a 
“mechanic solidarity,” leading to the punishment of everyone 

Cf. e.g., Ernst Krieck, National politische Erziehung (Leipzig, 1933), p. 164. 


47 Emile Durkheim, De la division du travail social (4th ed.; Paris, 1922), p. xl. 
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who deviates from the type or from the behavior which is cus- 
tomary in the community.** The intensity of the mechanic sol- 
idarity is supposed to vary conversely with the extent to which 
division of labor prevails in the society in question. To prove 
this thesis, Durkheim had to devise a standard enabling him to 
measure the intensity of the mechanic solidarity in a given 
society. He claims to have found this in the ratio between re- 
pressive and restitutive laws valid in the society. Repressive 
laws are penal laws, aiming at the infliction of punishment for its 
own sake, while restitutive laws are intended to protect the 
rights of citizens and to make good the damage which they may 
have suffered.*? 

It seems doubtful whether, in concrete cases, it will always be 
possible to make a clear distinction between repressive and 
restitutive law, and we shall have occasion to see that, in fact, 
Durkheim has not always been able to do this, although he does 
not seem to have been aware of any difficulties in attempting it. 
He compares the four last books of the Pentateuch, the Laws of 
Manu, the Law of the Twelve Tables, and the Salic Law and 
concludes that the less developed, in respect of division of labor, 
the society in question is (or is supposed by him to be), the more 
numerous are the repressive provisions of the law as compared 
with the restitutive.*° In making this comparison, he refers to 
no difficulty in deciding what is one and what are several provi- 
sions in a law, although this must in some cases have been 
doubtful and every arbitrary decision must have affected his 
general conclusion. Furthermore, in drawing inferences from 
the laws to the intensity of moral feelings, it would seem essen- 
tial to evaluate the importance of legal provisions in terms of 
the frequency with which they are applied rather than simply 
to count each of them as one. No doubt this is impossible as re- 
gards the ancient societies here considered, but it must be em- 
phasized that, in consequence, Durkheim’s conclusions are at 
best very rough approximations. Durkheim does not fail to 
8 Ibid., pp. 73 ff. # Ibid., pp. 33 f. 5° Tbid., pp. 108 f. 
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mention the fact that formal law is sometimes without practical 
importance because it has been outgrown by moral feelings and 
ideas, but he regards this as true only exceptionally and so, 
presumably, thinks himself justified in paying no further atten- 
tion to this possible source of error. As regards the Pentateuch, 
no mention is made of the fact that the four last books date from 
different ages and that, if all their provisions have ever been 
enforced at the same time, it must have been in a late and not 
an early period of Israelitic history. Moreover, it seems doubt- 
ful that Durkheim is justified in denying the extension of punish- 
ment to acts hitherto regarded as lawful, as a counterpoise to 
the legalization of acts which have hitherto been treated as 
crimes. Nowadays, attempts on the person of every human 
being are felt to be criminal, whereas in less civilized societies 
children, slaves, and foreigners may be killed at pleasure. This 
change is described by Durkheim as an inclusion into the so- 
ciety of persons who were at other times considered to be out- 
side its pale, and it is urged that collective feelings do not grow 
more numerous in a society merely because it comes to comprise 
a greater number of members.’* Apart from the grave difficulty 
involved in the counting of feelings (what is one and what are 
more feelings?), it must be maintained that, considered as a 
symptom of mechanic solidarity, the number of occasions on 
which a feeling is aroused may well be supposed to weigh just as 
much as an equal number of different feelings, each of which is 
aroused only once. Durkheim admits that the change consists 
in an old element’s having become more intensive. Likewise, it 
can hardly be denied that Protestant morality comprises a num- 
ber of sexual taboos, unknown in other societies, which may well 
be regarded as an equivalent to the old religious taboos that 
have fallen into abeyance.‘‘ Here again, a quantitative com- 
parison would be elusive, for what is one taboo and what are 


more taboos? 


st [bid., pp. 29 f. 83 [bid., p. 141. 
s2 [bid., p. 138. 54 Ibid., pp. 133 ff. 
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In view of all this it seems necessary to conclude that Durk- 
heim has not proved his case and that it may still be doubted 
whether mechanic solidarity has been in continuous regression 
in the same measure as civilization and the division of labor 
have developed. 

It is a further contention advanced by Durkheim that the 
division of labor will produce a new kind of social solidarity— 
called organic solidarity—to replace the old mechanic solidarity 
that is being dissolved. However, on closer inspection it will be 
found that Durkheim’s notion of organic solidarity involves a 
number of obscurities and equivocations. 

In the first place, Durkheim maintains that there is no penal 
element involved in the rules of behavior imposed on indi- 
viduals in the name of organic solidarity. These rules are em- 
bodied in what he calls restitutive law, in contradistinction to 
repressive law. It is alleged that, in repressive law, there must 
be some fixed proportion between the punishment and the mis- 
deed, and this is not the case, e.g., when somebody has to pay 
the costs of a lawsuit although he has been acting in good faith 
and was misled only by his ignorance.*> Likewise, in repressive 
law the whole community tends to be more or less active, while 
in restitutive law special tribunals are left to decide all matters 
alone. Furthermore, it is alleged that in repressive law—e.g., 
as regards murder—we feel that punishment is indispensable, 
whereas in restitutive law we are able to discuss modifications of 
the codes dispassionately and to see a man penalized without 
regarding him as a criminal.’? But these are only differences of 
degree. Especially in less civilized societies—i.e., in societies 
where the mechanic solidarity is supposed by Durkheim to be 
strong—there will often be punishment without any kind of 
subjective guilt.5* In most civilized societies there are some as- 
pects of criminal jurisdiction which do not fail to evoke a lively 
interest on the part of the general public. And, on the other 
85 Ibid., p. 79. 56 Tbid., p. 81. s7 Ibid., p. 80. 

5§ Paul Fauconnet, La Responsabilité (Paris, 1920), pp. 28 ff. 
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hand, in restitutive law it is, according to Durkheim’s own opin- 
ion, only the intervention of the community as a whole which 
causes the mechanism of the law to function.’* Contracts are 
useful as legal instruments, only because they are expected to be 
enforced by the community.®® The judge who is to decide a 
divorce case does not consider the individual welfare of the 
parties as much as the rules laid down by the community for the 
regulation of marriage.” It is well known that in some environ- 
ments too easy access to divorce will evoke a feeling of scandal 
near akin to that aroused, say, by the impunity of murder. 
Thus, Durkheim tries to distinguish repressive from restitutive 
law by assuming the interference of moral indignation in the 
former and not in the latter, while at the same time he implicitly 
treats moral indignation as an important factor in such aspects 
of restitutive law as the enforcement of contracts and the regu- 
lation of marriage. 

It follows from this lack of a clear distinction between repres- 
sive and restitutive law that Durkheim has not really proved 
the predominance in civilized societies of a restitutive law likely 
to be interpreted as a symptom of the organic solidarity which is 
supposed to be resulting from the division of labor. So there is 
no reason to regard as an exception from an established rule the 
failure of organic solidarity to make itself palpably felt in con- 
temporary societies. Durkheim maintains that the economic 
anarchy and inequality of capitalism are responsible for the lack 
of solidarity now prevailing. An empirical proof of this asser- 
tion is not attempted, and the dialectical proof is based in part 
on the affirmation, accepted without discussion, that contracts 
would always be kept if they were freely made, which under 
capitalism they are not, owing to the power of the rich over the 
poor.” It is obvious that Durkheim has here recourse to the 
method of plausible guesses. 


59 Durkheim, De la division du travail social, p. 81. 
60 Jbid., p. 82. 5" Ibid 62 Jbid., p. 375. 
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In a Preface to the second edition of De la division du travail 
social Durkheim describes a revivification of the professional 
corporations, which were dissolved by the emergence of capi- 
talism, as a necessary prerequisite for the creation of the new 
social solidarity of which he is in quest. This is what he thinks 
his scientific investigations have helped him to foresee and what 
it is, therefore, his practical duty to further as a remedy against 
the state of anarchy from which contemporary society is suffer- 
ing. But instead of writing the book which it had been his in- 
tention to devote to this subject, Durkheim describes in his last 
great work—Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse—an 
ideal of social life which is located in the past and would seem to 
have no very hopeful prospect of a resurrection in the future. 
He finds this ideal realized in the native Australian communities 
which are as yet unaffected by the disastrous individualism and 
egotism of modern civilization. The Australian religious festi- 
vals, the relationship of which to modern mass phenomena is 
indicated,** are described as the indispensable means to prevent 
the societies in question from falling to pieces.®* It is stated that 
modern civilization suffers from the absence of some equivalent 
institution, and a hope is expressed that this defect will be 
remedied in the future, but Durkheim does not now undertake 
to predict anything about the form of the institutions which 
may be expected to effect the salvation.* 

Here again we are faced with the question: Is not the rise of 
fascism an event which, in due logic, Durkheim ought to have 
welcomed as that salvation from individualism for which he had 
been trying rather gropingly to prepare the way? In due logic, 
undoubtedly. But there are aspects of fascism which would 
probably have seemed unacceptable to Durkheim—as they do 
to at least some of his followers—and which might perhaps in- 


63 Emile Durkheim, Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse (2d ed.; Paris, 1925) 
pp. 290 f. 
6s Ibid., pp. 610 f. 





64 Tbid., pp. 323, 496 ff., 547. 
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duce a reconsideration of the whole view of nineteenth-century 
individualism as a thing to be deprecated. The longed-for new 
solidarity may well, when it materialized at last, have appeared 
to be worse than the evils which it was expected to remedy. The 
following quotation is from a personal letter to the writer from 
Professor Marcel Mauss, under the date of November 6, 1936. 
(As the quotation is from an unpublished letter, I think it 
should be printed in the original French.) 

Durkheim, et aprés lui, nous autres, nous sommes, je le crois, les 
fondateurs de la théorie de |’autorité de la représentation collective. Que 
de grandes sociétés modernes, plus ou moins sorties du Moyen Age 
d’ailleurs, puissent étre suggestionnées comme des Australiens le sont par 
leurs danses, et mises en branle comme une ronde d’enfants, c’est une 
chose qu’au fond nous n’avions pas prévue. Ce retour au primitif n’avait 
pas été l’objet de nos réflexions. Nous nous contentions de quelques al- 
lusions aux états de foules, alors qu’il s’agit de bien autre chose. Nous 
nous contentions aussi de prouver que c’était dans l’esprit collectif que 
individu pouvait trouver base et aliment a sa liberté, 4 son indépendance, 
4 sa personnalité et 4 sa critique. Au fond, nous avions compté sans les 
extraordinaires moyens nouveaux. 


In another letter authorizing the publication of the foregoing 
quotation, Professor Mauss insists on the following addition 
(May 8, 1939): 

Je crois que tout ceci est une véritable tragédie pour nous, une vérifica- 
tion trop forte de choses que nous avions indiquées, et la preuve que nous 
aurions di plutét attendre cette vérification par le mal qu’une vérification 
par le bien. 


IV. THE THREE FORERUNNERS SUMMARIZED 

The coincidence in fundamentals between the views of Durk- 
heim and of Tonnies has been pointed out recently in the 
Annales sociologiques.© Obviously, Ténnies’ Gemeinschaft is 
identical with Durkheim’s mechanic solidarity, and the Ge- 
sellschaft with the stage of individualism expected by Durk- 
heim to be remedied by the development of an organic solidar- 


66 Ser. A, fasc. 1 (1934), Pp. 245. 
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ity. Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft was first published 
in 1887, and Durkheim’s De la division du travail social in 1893. 
Ténnies wrote a review of Durkheim’s book but failed entirely 
to appreciate the near relationship between his own views and 
those of Durkheim. ‘I must say for myself that I am not able 
to gather much instruction from M. Durkheim’s presentation of 
the social types and their relation to one another.’ The mis- 
understanding seems mainly due to the fact that Durkheim 
uses the term “‘mechanic solidarity” to signify what Tonnies 
calls Gemeinschaft, whereas the latter reserves the adjective 
“mechanic”’ for his description of the Gesellschaft. 

The one conspicuous difference between Tonnies and Durk- 
heim—and, more generally, between French and German so- 
ciology—is that in France there has been no anti-intellectual- 
ism, no open or implied hostility against science as a power sup- 
posed to be laden with evil. On the contrary, both Comte and 
Durkheim glorify science as the power from which salvation is 
to be expected. As a consequence, Durkheim and his followers 
have devised a real scientific method in sociology, whereas in 
Germany similar endeavors have been denounced as positivism, 
a word which was coined to mean a kind of unforgivable sin, and 
various labels (as, e.g., Wesensschau) were used to cover the 
true nature of the “method of plausible guesses” —which was 
the one actually in general use among German sociologists—so 
as to make it presentable as a scientific procedure. 

The believers in the superiority of Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft 
in Germany and the followers of Durkheim in France constitute 
together the most important currents in European sociology 
since 1900, that is, practically as long as a sociological science 
has existed in Europe. The gist of the preceding survey is to 
show that both these groups of sociologists have—for the most 
part unintentionally and unconsciously—served to prepare the 
soil for fascism by their propagation of the view that the society 


7 Ferdinand Tonnies, Soziologische Studien und Kritiken (Jena, 1929), III, 216. 
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in which they were living was headed for disaster because of its 
individualism and liberalism and that a new social solidarity 
was badly needed. This view was not substantiated by sound 
scientific research—in spite of the honorable attempt in this 
direction made by Durkheim. Nevertheless, the view in ques- 
tion may be correct, and some future sociologist may be able to 
furnish the proof that has been wanting until now. Only, as long 
as there is no such proof, sociologists should realize that in- 
dulgence in glorifications of the Gemeinschaft and in depreca- 
tions of the Gesellschaft is equivalent to a piece of fascist propa- 
ganda unsupported by genuine science. 


HELLERUP, DENMARK 



























ETHICS AND MATERIALISM 


L. SUSAN STEBBING 


HEN men’s hearts fail them for fear of what may 

happen, they are apt to seek solace in a reality not 

yet knowable: ‘‘Now we see through a glass darkly, 
but then face to face.’’ The impulse to escape is not to be de- 
rided, but it must be condemned. So much in our present situa- 
tion is evil, so powerless do we seem to remedy or even to allevi- 
ate most of the evils we recognize, that it requires fortitude to 
face these evils, neither denying them to be evil nor taking 
refuge from them by falling back upon the hope that “‘all will be 
set right in the final distribution of things.” 

From what exactly do we wish to escape? Everyone who 
reads this Journal knows that there is much in our present so- 
cieties to arouse sadness, horror, even at times despair. Most 
people are, I suspect, keenly aware of how little the ordinary 
citizen can do to affect the course of international events or to 
improve the ways of living in our own countries. There are 
times when such a thought is intolerable—simply not to be 
borne. Consequently, it is not altogether surprising that there 
should be a revival of supermaterialisms and various forms of 
superstitions, some merely silly, some wearing the appearance 
of profound significance that somehow escapes intelligibility. 

“We cannot live by instinct, habit, or emotion. We need a 
rational faith to sustain a new order of life and rescue us from 
our mental fag and spiritual anxiety.”” Thus says Professor 
Radhakrishnan in a chapter significantly entitled ““The World’s 
Unborn Soul.’* Certainly we are suffering from mental fag and 
spiritual anxiety; certainly we need a rational faith that we can 
achieve something that is worth while. But who are ‘“‘we’’? 
What are we to strive for? What is a “rational faith’? Those 

' Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 19. 
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who offer us nostrums for our salvation do not, as a rule, throw 
much light upon the answers to these questions; many indeed 
may suppose that to ask them is an idle waste of time. It is my 
intention in this article to examine some recent attempts to 
offer us consolation in our anxieties. This examination must 
necessarily be too brief; it is not even intended to be systematic. 
I aim only at considering a certain sign of our time which is, in 
my opinion, unhealthy. 
I 

I begin with a quotation from Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
interesting book: 

Human history is not a series of secular happenings without any shape 
or pattern; it is a meaningful process, a significant development. Those 
who look at it from the outside are carried away by the wars and battles, 
the economic disorders and the political upheavals, but below in the 
depths is to be found the truly majestic drama, the tension between the 
limited effort of man and the sovereign purpose of the universe. Man can- 
not rest in an unresolved discord. He must seek for harmony, strive for 
adjustment. His progress is marked by a series of integrations, by the 
formation of more and more comprehensive harmonies. When any par- 
ticular integration is found inadequate to the new conditions, he breaks 
it down and advances to a larger whole.? 

The oldest wisdom in the world tells us that we can consciously unite 
with the divine while in this body, for this is man really born. If he misses 
his destiny, Nature is not in a hurry; she will catch him some day and 
compel him to fulfil her secret purpose. Truth, beauty, peace, power, and 
wisdom are all attributes of the divine self which awaits our finding. 


These two passages may serve to suggest the theme of Profes- 
sor Radhakrishnan’s book. I am not here concerned to evaluate 
it as a contribution to our knowledge about the great religions 
of the world. I am interested only in the philosophical founda- 
tions of Professor Radhakrishnan’s thought and with his sincere 
desire to point out to us a way of rational faith. The way to 
which he seeks to point us is the way of mystical experience. 
Mystics, whether Hindu or Christian, are spiritual kinsmen. 


3 Ibid., p. 20. 





2 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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About mystical experiences, it is futile to argue; they cannot be 
appreciated by those who lack them any more than a blind man 
can admire a picture or a deaf man enjoy a symphony. Nor 
should we expect these experiences to be communicable. The 
fact that mystical experiences do occur seems to me as worthy 
of note as the fact that men can create and enjoy works of art 
and can delight in natural beauty. To be ‘“‘wrapt in the still 
communion that transcends the imperfect offices of prayer and 
praise” is a worth-while experience. In saying that it is worth 
while I mean that it is an experience, the having of which stands 
in no need of being justified. From such experiences no conse- 
quences with regard to man’s destiny or with regard to the 
meaning of history can be drawn. 

The two foundations of Professor Radhakrishnan’s philoso- 
phy are to be found in his belief that history has a meaning and 
that there is a separation of the empirical self from the real self. 
“Tf there is one doctrine more than another,” he says, “which is 
characteristic of Hindu thought, it is the belief that there is an 
interior depth to the human soul, which, in its essence, is un- 
created and deathless and absolutely real” (p. 83). Again: 

The heart of religion is that man truly belongs to another order, and 
the meaning of man’s life is to be found not in this world but in more than 
historical reality. His highest aim is release from the historical succession 
denoted by birth and death. So long as he is lost in the historical process 
without a realization of the super-historical goal, he is only ‘‘once-born” 
and is liable to sorrow. God and not the world of history is the true en- 
vironment of our souls. If we overlook this important fact, and make 
ethics or world affirmation independent of religion or world negation, 
our life and thought become condescending, though this condescension 
may take the form of social service or philanthropy. But it is essentially 
a form of self-assertion and not real concern for the well-being of others. 
If good will, pure love, and disinterestedness are our ideals, then our ethics 
must be rooted in other-worldliness. This is the great classical tradition of 
spiritual wisdom [p. 83]. 


Much more to the same effect might be quoted but this may 
suffice to show how Professor Radhakrishnan finds the meaning 
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in history, and, hence, significance in our lives, in a super- 
historical goal finally to be attained by the absolutely real, 
uncreated soul. The assertion that ethics must be rooted in 
other-worldliness does not by itself entail the denial that any 
values are realizable in this world. “Life is a supreme good,” he 
says, ‘‘and offers the possibility of happiness to everyone” (p. 
40). Nevertheless, his attitude best finds expression in the 
prayer he quotes from the Upanishads: ‘Lead me from the 
unreal to the real, lead me from darkness to light, lead me from 
death to immortality.”’ It seems to me that if the life I am now 
living is unreal, is, in fact, death, then my passage through this 
world is an unreal journeying in an unreal world. Nor is Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan content to assert that ethics must be 
rooted in other-worldliness; ethics is world-affirmation, religion 
is world-negation, while an ethics that is independent of religion 
is nothing but a form of self-assertion expressed in condescend- 
ing social service. This statement is surely surprising and is, in 
my opinion at least, entirely without justification. He quotes 
from the Hebrew scriptures and from some English poets 
(Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Kingsley, Faber) well-known ex- 
pressions of the yearning for something that abides amid the 
chances and changes of our temporal lives. I am not unfamiliar 
with this experience, but it does not seem to me a specifically 
religious, or in the least an altruistic and self-forgetting, experi- 
ence. On the contrary, a deep concern for a world beyond is not 
unlikely to lead us too easily to disregard the trials and suffer- 
ings of other people. This fact constitutes perhaps the sole ele- 
ment of truth in the Marxian dictum: ‘Religion is the opium of 
the people.’’ As Professor Radhakrishnan himself says: ‘‘On 
the whole, the Eastern civilizations are interested not so much 
in improving the actual conditions as in making the best of this 
imperfect world, in developing the qualities of cheerfulness and 
contentment, patience and endurance”’ (p. 257). It is no doubt 
well to be cheerful and contented, to have patience, and to 
endure evils that cannot be remedied. We can hardly envisage 
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conditions in which there will be no scope for these virtues. But 
does not the insistence upon the supreme value of world-nega- 
tion carry the attitude of world-renouncing too far? 

There is, I think, not a little confusion in the use made of the 
contrast between “this-worldliness” and ‘“other-worldliness.”’ 
To say that a man is worldly is, in the most common usage of 
that word, to say that he is mainly concerned with snobbish and 
monetary values; it implies that he is insensitive to spiritual 
values. But worldliness also means appertaining to this world, 
i.e., to the affairs of this planet and its inhabitants. The contrast 
between this-worldliness and other-worldliness would most nat- 
urally be understood as a contrast between recognizing that our 
concern is with values that can be realized on this planet and 
insisting that the ultimate values are to be found only in a 
world beyond, in a life after death, to which our present lives are 
merely a preparation. But those who condemn this-worldliness 
do, so it seems to me, blandly assume that to be concerned with 
this world, to seek to improve the conditions of life upon this 
earth, is to be worldly in the former, and derogatory, usage of 
the word. In so far as this assumption is not at the basis of their 
thinking, then I believe them to be merely confused. That there 
is much to be condemned in modern conditions, that Western 
civilization includes much that is evil, that something can be 
learned from studying values recognized by the Easterns, all this 
is, in my opinion, undeniable. The Eastern sage offers us a way 
of becoming invulnerable to the miseries that may afflict those 
who are not sages; he does not, as Professor Radhakrishnan has 
told us, take interest in improving the actual conditions of liv- 
ing. This lack of interest is in keeping with his belief that the 
meaning of history is to be found in a superhistorical goal. 


II 


You have heard and know that there are two cities, for the present 
mingled together in body, but in heart, separated. One whose end is 
eternal peace, is called Jerusalem, the other whose joy is temporal peace, 
is called Babylon. 
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This quotation from St. Augustine prefaces Rosalind Mur- 
ray’s recent book, The Good Pagan’s Failure.4 Like Professor 
Radhakrishnan, Miss Murray finds the significance of life in a 
superhistorical goal, a supernatural order, which she describes 
in the language of Christian mystics. Like him she does not re- 
gard it as important to alleviate the sufferings of those who live 
in miserable conditions. She quotes with approval the story of a 
party of visitors to a mine “where conditions were very bad.” 
The miner “‘was obliged to work all day in a crouched position, 
unable to sit upright.”” She continues: 

The visitors were full of indignation at the intolerable conditions of 
such work. 

As they approached down the long dark passage, they could hear the 
man’s voice, singing at his work: 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all! 
and the visitors were silenced (p. 171). How odd that they were 
silenced! To have the content of inward peace is good, but it 
provides no reason for ignoring the conditions of the miner’s 
work, which deprived him and presumably his family also of 
other experiences worth having. No doubt Miss Murray would 
reply that no other experiences are worth having. She tells us 
that St. Peter Claver worked to save the souls of the slaves 
“through the cruellest and most heart-rending phase of the 
slave trade” (p. 44). But she adds, “‘so far as one can learn he 
made no attempt to stop the trade.” This she gives as an ex- 
ample of the Christian attitude, which she describes as follows: 

He [the Christian] would not say that cruelty and oppression did not 
matter, but he would say that they were not ultimate; he would say that 
how you endured or faced an evil was more important than the evil itself, 


4 By a “good pagan” Miss Murray means a cultured, aristocratic man, sensitive to 
art in all its forms, intellectual in the best sense, and definitely not Christian. I pre- 
sume that Sir Gilbert Murray, Plato, and Socrates might be examples. Her assumption 
seems to be thai the values such men appreciate are not correctly to be called spiritual 
values. 
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that the sum of all material evil was of less matter than one venial sin, that 
the final value was not here or now. 
The facile opposition of material evil to venial sin is not uncom- 
mon in the writings of Catholic Christians. We are reminded of 
Cardinal Newman’s famous judgment. The last sentence, how- 
ever, of Miss Murray’s statement is significant: the venial sin 
matters because the final value is not yet. Nevertheless, it is 
important to know how she decides what constitutes a sin, 
whether venial or not. Good housing and good health, she says, 
are an advantage because it is wrong that people should be 
deprived of them. Why is it wrong? Miss Murray replies: 

It is wrong that people should live under slum conditions because it 
implies injustice and avarice on the part of the rich, it is the sin of the 
rich, not the hardship of the poor, that is the most serious element in the 


situation; if the same conditions and the same hardships occurred from 
natural causes, the harm involved would have been negligible [p. 142]. 


It is well that many Christians have not taken this view but 
have sought to alleviate the negligible harm due to famines, 
earthquakes, and disease. Curiously, however, Miss Murray’s 
own conception of the basis of the good life is utilitarian. Unless 
I have wholly misunderstood, Miss Murray condemns the sins 
of the rich because their sins will ultimately prevent them from 
enjoying the eternal joy of the world to come. Consequently, 
our immediate aim is to save souls, not to promote what pagans 
judge to be good. Divorce, contraception, and euthanasia are to 
be condemned as attempts to alleviate suffering without saving 
the sinner from sinning. It is not necessary to multiply examples 
indicating this attitude of a “totalitarian Christian’’—to use 
Miss Murray’s own description of her standpoint. 

In my opinion it is important to know why Miss Murray 
regards the avarice of the rich as sinful? I suppose she would 
answer that avarice is contrary to the will of God. For my part 
I do not see how there can be sins unless something other than 
the sinning is also evil. I believe avarice to be sinful because it 
involves the loving of something not good and the failure to love 
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something that is good. This point needs to be developed; I re- 
gret that space is lacking to do so here. I must be content to 
suggest that much of Miss Murray’s argument depends upon 
her belief that pagans desire good conditions (for example, in 
housing, health, etc.), simply because good conditions make 
men good. She urges: “‘You do not make people good by good 
conditions any more than they become bad in bad conditions.”’ 
It is true that not all rich men are good nor all poor men bad. 
Reflections such as these, however, are entirely unenlightening 
without some attempt to distinguish between the different 
senses in which the word “good”’ (or “‘bad’’) is being used in the 
sentence quoted. To judge by Miss Murray’s examples of the 
“saints,” it seems that she regards dirt and poverty as essential 
to saintliness. Her condemnation of the sinful rich is that they 
do not care about their souls. The fundamental contrast be- 
tween pagan and Christian is to be seen 

as an emphasis on other-worldly values as opposed to this-worldly, on 
eternal as against temporal, on supernatural as against natural, on 
spiritual as against material, or, including and summing up all alterna- 
tives, recognition of God as the ultimate reality of life, or Man [p. 20]. 


There is, then, much in common between the totalitarian 
Christian and the Hindu mystic, as held up to our admiration 
by Miss Murray and Professor Radhakrishnan, respectively. 


ITI 


Even a not very good pagan may agree that there is much 
evil in our modern material civilization. I assume the agree- 
ment and shall not take up space in enumerating the evils. I am 
eager, rather, to call attention to certain confusions encouraged 
by using the word “materialism” in very different senses. Those 
who mistake comfort for civlization, those who expect a mil- 
lennium to be brought about by developments in technical sci- 
ence, and those whose aims seem limited to the acquisition and 
display of wealth are said to be materialistic. To regard empha- 
sis upon this-worldly values as materialistic in this sense is to 
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fall into a childish confusion. To regard it as materialistic in 
some other sense is to use words without explaining how they 
are being used. Those who look beyond this world, “counting it 
but the door of other worlds more bright,”’> may well be tempted 
to follow the example of St. Peter Claver and leave intolerable, 
heart-rending conditions as they find them. Those who do not 
believe in a life beyond or in a supernatural goal must not be 
assumed to have no sense of spiritual values. By spiritual values 
[ mean intellectual and moral excellences, including love for 
human beings and respect for truth. It is sheer confusion or 
downright evasion of the point at issue to place these values on 
the material side in the opposition ‘‘spiritual as against ma- 
terial.” 

The confusion regarding materialism does not end here. In 
the ‘I Believe’ series, edited by R. Ellis Roberts, the various 
authors are said to be “all agreed in believing that materialism 
is not enough.” The editor asserts that the ‘‘most extreme con- 
flict s that between those who believe in the world of freedom 
and those who believe in the world of fate. Between the dis- 
ciples of reason and the instruments of the unconscious. Be- 
tween the children of the spirit and the servants of the ma- 
chine.’’® He does not exclude those of other religions than Chris- 
tianity from “the children of the spirit,” but he excludes those 
who do not believe that “there is a world other than the sensu- 
ous, phenomenal world.”’ As no explanation is given of sen- 
suous, phenomenal world, it may be a mistake to interpret the 
phrase as equivalent to “this world” in opposition to a super- 
historical world, but I think this must be what is meant. The 
facile phrases, “the world of freedom” and “‘the world of fate,” 
afford us no help in determining what is to be understood by 
“materialism is not enough.” Would Ellis Roberts agree with 
Sir Richard Tute’s account of materialism? In an article en- 


‘William Watson, The Hope of the World. 


6 (Juoted from the Preface and the ‘‘Argument”’ to N. Mitchison’s The Kingdom of 
Heaven. 
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titled ‘After Materialism—What?’” he argues from recent de- 
velopments in physical science to the conclusion that “‘reality is 
not of this world.” The confusions in this mode of argument 
have been too often exposed to make it necessary to enlarge 
upon them here. But I wish to emphasize the odd conclusion 
that since science has now (sic) been shown to be as mysterious 
as the truths intuited by men of religion, all must be well with 
the latter. Sir Richard Tute’s article is a typical example of the 
confusions that cluster round the usages of the words material 
and materialistic as applied to our morals, our civilizations, and 
other people’s philosophical views. 

It is not easy for me to understand why our contemporary 
advocates of religion await with fear the conclusions reached by 
physicists, receive with gratitude any hint of mystery, and neg- 
lect almost entirely the researches of the anthropologists. It is 
less unintelligible that ignorant and fearful men should snatch 
at the hope of better times to come, offered by astrological 
experts in cheap newspapers. Some of the unreligious, for whom 
materialism is assumed to be enough, are not entirely without 
hope of a better world. But their hopes are concerned with this 
world, which can be made better worth living in by the efforts of 
human beings. Their new Jerusalem is to be attained, if at all, 
in ““England’s green and pleasant land”’ (or in Germany, etc.); 
it is not to be postponed to a superhistorical goal, to a reality 
vouched for by the physicists and offered to those who cannot 
read the symbolism of mathematics. We do not know that this 
world will be made better; we know that it could be had we the 
desire, the imagination, and the intelligence to nerve us for the 
effort its making would require. It is only too easy to substi- 
tute, for an ideal hard to attain, a comforting illusion assuring 
us of a final victory over evil—if not now, at least hereafter. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


7 Hibbert Journal, October, 1938. 
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MORAL OBLIGATION 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


MPLICATION, causation, valuation, and obligation ap- 
pear to be basic and distinct types of relationship. The 
relations between premises and conclusions, causes and 

effects, means and ends, rights and duties are familiar, elemen- 
tary, and not difficult to identify. But no philosopher worth his 
hemlock could be content to let these four sets of correlatives 
stand as independent categories; each must be interpreted in 
view of the others, and all, if possible, reduced to one. Hence, 
no end of confusions. Obligation is seldom treated in its own 
terms for the sake of discovering its nature but usually in terms 
of valuation for discovering its utility. Is it prudent to be just? 
that is the question. If a sophist or lawyer is engaged by pro- 
fession in making the worse cause appear the better, the Socra- 
tist is engaged in jurisprudence—in making the right appear the 
good. Justice itself must be justified; and the irony which the 
words suggest is seldom taken seriously. From the point of view 
of theodicy or of the problem of evil, everything natural must, 
of course, be proved also to be good: ens et bonum convertuntur. 
From the point of view of prudence, too, it may under certain 
circumstances be well to know whether the obligatory is good. 
But I shall take neither of these viewpoints here. I shall raise 
the more elementary question: What is a duty? or What kind 
of a relationship do I discover when I find myself obligated? I 
shall recognize obligations, in other words, as natural existences. 
We have obligations, as we have parents, food, diseases. Wheth- 
er or when it is good to have these things is a second question, 
though not necessarily secondary. In what follows I shall try to 
use the term “obligation” in a somewhat technical sense to in- 
clude both rights and duties. Rights and duties are the two con- 
trasting aspects or poles of a relationship, and to this relation- 
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ship I shall give the name of obligation in the sense of “‘being 
obligated”’ either by a right or a duty. 

It is of primary importance in such an analysis to distinguish 
the relations of valuation from those of obligation or, in classic 
terms, to distinguish prudence from justice. It is now the cus- 
tom to unite the two, on the theory that as soon as the good is 
known the command to do the right becomes self-evident and 
inevitable. The proposition that the good ought to be chosen, 
whether it be axiomatic or tautologous, is certainly not worth 
denying. Admitting, therefore, at least for the sake of this argu- 
ment, that there are “dictates of right reason” or rules of 
prudence and that these tell us what we ought to do, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that there are other duties, which do 
not originate in the perception of the good and which cannot, 
for that reason, be regarded as merely a part of prudence. In 
other words, I am neither asserting nor denying in this paper 
the kind of obligation which arises from knowledge of the good. 
What one ought to do in order to achieve an end or in conse- 
quence of a perception of values I prefer to regard, strictly 
speaking, as coming under the category of valuation. However, 
if you prefer to call such an ‘‘ought” an obligation, I shall not 
quarrel; I shall be content to point out that there is also an- 
other form of obligation, which I shall call moral obligation. It 
exists independently of the sense of values or pursuit of the 
good, arising, so I shall maintain, simply from our perception of 
each other or from our natural predicament of being obliged to 
live together. Moral obligations, as distinguished from the 
claims which the pursuits of truth, goodness, and beauty lay 
upon us, arise from the claims which we make on each other. 
Moral obligations, in other words, as distinct from teleological, 
are social bonds. 

The well-worn reply to this distinction is that men recognize 
rights and duties in each other only sub specie bont, that is, in so 
far as they share the love of the good or pursue common ends. 
This may possibly be true, but it must be proved empirically; 
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there is no apriori justification for this contention. In other 
words, it is quite conceivable that men may make claims on 
one another, not for the sake of some other good or even because 
to make these claims is in itself good but simply out of natural 
necessity. Social bonds may be merely “natural” relations as 
distinguished from teleological. Of course they may be both, 
but it is important before reaching such a conclusion, to identify 
their natural character as distinct from their utility. 


I 


The theory of moral obligation made a good beginning when 
it generated two myths, which, purporting to give an account of 
the origin of duties and rights, succeeded in dramatizing their 
nature. Both myths are Platonic. The one—the myth of the 
state of nature’s being superseded by a state of contract—was 
revived by the lawyers, notably Grotius and Hobbes, when they 
needed a basis for their new science of jurisprudence or “‘natural 
justice.”” The other—the myth of the division of labor—was re- 
vived by the economists, notably by Adam Smith who was 
steeped in Presbyterian Platonism, in order to serve as a basis 
for the new science of ‘‘political economy.”’ The central point in 
both these myths is the distinction between the state of liberty, 
economy, or prudence, the state of the pursuit of happiness, and 
the civic state, the state of co-operation, commonwealth, obli- 
gation, contract, agents, and judges. The state of nature is free- 
dom to use one’s judgment in selecting means to ends—living by 
prudence or intelligence; the state of obligation means living by 
social bonds, agreements, promises—in short, by the mecha- 
nisms of co-operation. This does not put an end to prudence, 
but it complicates it by putting an end to liberty. 

These myths were preached, however, not in the interest of 
asserting a distinction, not in order to make graphic the dif- 
ference between valuation and obligation, between the pursuit 
of the good and the bearing of responsibilities, between freedom 
and bondage, but in order to solve the problem of reconciling 
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these states. Hobbes claimed to have discovered the founda- 
tions of what he called ‘‘natural justice,’’ meaning that he had 
demonstrated the prudence of subjection to government. Adam 
Smith’s “‘political economy”’ was likewise an attempt to recon- 
cile economic prudence and political law—jurisprudence. Sim- 
ilarly, on the psychological side he invented the “sympathetic 
spectator in the human breast’’—the seat of disinterested benev- 
olence—to give a basis in moral sentiment to jurisprudence. I 
need not rehearse the familiar slogans of the Enlightenment, all 
of them verbal solutions or rather symptoms of this basic pre- 
occupation with reconciling utility and justice, the good and the 
right; in addition to the terms I have already mentioned (juris- 
prudence, natural justice, disinterested benevolence, sympa- 
thetic spectator), there appeared those more popular during the 
nineteenth century, “forced to be free,’’ self-government, gen- 
eral happiness, common good, real will—all of them attempts to 
make the right appear the good or to justify justice. Kant vig- 
orously reasserted the distinction between prudence and duty, 
but he introduced a new myth, “‘the autonomy of the good will,” 
which has served as a basis for the idealistic theory of moral 
freedom and the democratic theory of self-government; and 
Hume, who likewise made a sharp distinction between natural 
and artificial virtues, introduced the most popular confusions 
of all by shifting the argument from the utility of justice to the 
beauty of utility, which gave the utilitarians an excuse for dis- 
carding the categories of obligation entirely in favor of those of 
prudence. Hume also centered his attention on the problem of 
moral knowledge, which gave the empiricists their clue for be- 
ginning moral analysis with the sense of duty rather than with 
duties and rights. 

I have made this brief historical excursion, though it is really 
irrelevant to my problem, to explain, if not to justify, certain 
philosophical ideas which seem to me to emerge from what I 
shall say about the nature of moral obligation. Strictly speaking 
my aim is to be merely scientific or analytical, that is, to give a 
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true statement of what obligation is without benefit of phi- 
losophy. I am describing not evaluating duty. However, if the 
historical perspective I have given to this analysis is true, it 
suggests the following philosophical reflections: (1) that obliga- 
tion can be described as a natural relation prior to the psycho- 
logical problem of how obligations are known or sensed; (2) that 
the state of obligation can be explained as a natural fact without 
evaluating it; (3) that the term ‘“‘moral freedom” is a confusion 
if not a contradiction and that morality is the antithesis of 
freedom. 
II 

What are obligations? They are social bonds. A duty is a re- 
sponsibility, and a right is a claim on another’s responsibility. 
We hold each other responsible and in so doing obligate each 
other. A expects B to do X, and in turn B expects A to do Y. 
B’s duty to A or A’s right to B is correlative with A’s duty to B 
or B’s right to A. To know one’s duty, therefore, involves a 
knowledge of three factors: (1) Who expects me to do (2) what 
(3) for what right? 

First, to whom am I responsible? Different groups are the loci 
of different obligations. To say with Moses, Hobbes, Austin, 
and Mussolini that all responsibilities must ultimately reside in 
a sovereign whether human or divine is not true to fact. Even 
the most totalitarian ruler, whatever his claims may be in the- 
ory, is not able in practice to hold everyone responsible, each for 
all his obligations. And to say that he delegates authorities or 
permits what he does not command is a legal fiction. To trans- 
fer this moral omnicompetence to society as a whole, as Bergson 
does, for example, is likewise not true to fact. In practice we 
make it a policy, if not a principle, to find out who, as a matter 
of fact, exerts claims on us not necessarily by threats of punish- 
ment but in any way to which we happen to be sensitive. In 
other words, the state of obligation is the product of reciprocal 
pressures, and these pressures vary with the variety of human 
groups and sensitivities. Only the most violent forms of pres- 
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sure can be called wholly external; most ‘‘coercion” is what the 
word implies—reciprocal stimulation. It can usually be dis- 
tinguished from subjection on the one hand and from co-opera- 
tion on the other. Between these two extreme forms of social 
bondage—namely, obedience to command and working toward 
a common good—there is a vast network of bonds that holds 
men apart and holds them together, neither too close nor too 
tight. 

To say with Marcus Aurelius, Rousseau, Kant, and Oxford 
that all obligation is auto-obligation, that there is no obligation 
until it is freely assumed, is equally a fiction. It is not impossible 
to hold one’s self responsible in certain matters, but this is the 
exception not the rule and is done by an extension, as it were, of 
the social bond to one’s own conduct. We can act, in other 
words, as if some all-seeing eye or omniscient judge were making 
certain claims on us, because we should if we were in his place. 
Such self-obligation is obviously a consequence of social rela- 
tionships, not a basis for them. 

Holding someone responsible, whether one’s self or others, does 
not imply that the person is responsible, except in the sense that 
he will respond. No postulate of free will or any other theory of 
agency is necessary. All that is necessary is the expectation that 
the person will be responsive or sensitive to the claim made upon 
him. The act of holding responsible is an experiment. If the 
person ‘‘accepts responsibility” (which is a cumbersome and 
misleading way of saying that he becomes responsible), the ex- 
periment is a success. But no test could ever decide whether a 
person is (i.e., was) responsible to begin with. Responsibility is 
thus a social creation not an individual endowment. 

Second, What is my obligation? For the same reason that the 
sources of obligation are plural, the contents are various and 
specific. The primary fact is not duty but duties. There are 
contracts but not a social contract in general. The contract to 
abide by contracts or not to resist the government that decides 
what my contractual obligations are in detail is itself a par- 
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ticular contract and, as Hume pointed out, implies moral habits 
and other social bonds, not a mere state of nature. No contract 
to abide by contracts has anything but a formal meaning. In 
other words, the so-called social contract is the form or spirit of 
any contract and not the general basis for all. It is true, of 
course, that to make a promise or contract is to obligate one’s 
self. But to derive from the act of obligation a universal content 
that is more than formal has, so far, proved impossible. Granted 
that I ought to keep a promise, the practical problems of morals 
as of law are concerned with the question, How ought I keep 
which promises? Contract law and casuistry take the conflict of 
obligations for granted, and their norms for dealing with these 
conflicts are not derived from universal moral laws or from 
prima facie duties. Similarly, to argue that each moral person 
is the possessor or “‘bearer’’ of rights and duties and that the 
problem of justice is merely to recognize these moral possessions 
and to give to each his due begs the question. To make ‘“‘duty”’ 
follow from ‘“‘due”’ is to put the cart before the horse or rather, 
if you will pardon my rhetoric, is to ask the horse to pull the 
cart by his own boot straps. Dues are in the fullest sense social 
bonds, socially created not individually possessed; and the same 
holds true of rights. Rights are neither natural nor equal, they 
are not even equivalent or “‘like.”” They are reciprocal. They 
serve to define our varying memberships and interests; they tell 
us in what varying ways we are bound; they are the subject 
matter not the norms of morals and law. 

Lastly, a responsibility is at the same time a claim or right. If 
others merely make claims on us unconditionally, we call them 
requests, impositions, or impostures; but if our claims are the 
reverse side of others’ responsibilities (which we have created by 
our claims on them), we call them rights. Thus rights and duties 
are radically social; we make them for each other by mutually 
acting on reciprocal claims. I know that it is sometimes denied 
that duties and rights are correlative, though more frequently 
their correlativity is taken for granted without adequate ex- 
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planation.’ Animals are sometimes supposed to have rights but 
no duties. I think closer analysis would reveal that animals are 
held responsible (after training) for certain types of conduct and 
that their rights are really correlative to their performance of 
these ‘‘duties.’”’ Then, too, human beings have extended to cer- 
tain animals the moral codes and attitudes they apply to each 
other and especially to children. Whether “rational” or not, 
children and other trained animals are held responsible in so far 
as they respond to rewards and punishments. The right not to 
be treated with needless cruelty by men, which is generally held 
to adhere to any living being, is probably to be interpreted as a 
principle of human virtue rather than of animal right, or, in so 
far as men have a genuine duty not to indulge in cruelty to ani- 
mals, they owe it to each other more than to the animals. How- 
ever this may be, apart from the rather speculative problems of 
man’s relations to other animals, within the human context I 
can think of no good objection to making duties and rights cor- 
relatives. 

What rights are correlative to which duties can never be de- 
termined a priori or in general. There remains in the last analy- 
sis the pragmatic test of which rights and duties are linked as a 
matter of fact in given circumstances by given groups. A 
unilateral recognition is really a challenge, which, if it fails to 
evoke the desired recognition in the other party, signifies the 
breaking of the moral bond and the appeal to some other form of 
conduct. 

The boundaries of obligation are thus seen to be vague and 
flexible. On the one extreme it appears to be little more than 
habit or custom. But those who attempt completely to biologize 
morality and to make a duty merely a physical pattern of social 
behavior overlook the factor of mutual expectation or holding 

t See for recent examples J. T. Adams, “Rights without Duties,”’ Vale Review, XXIV, 


235-50, and J. P. Plamenatz, Consent, Freedom, and Political Obligation (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1938), pp. 82-83, 92-93, 112. 
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responsible.” At its minimum this element of claim or expecta- 
tion may be itself little more than a habit, but it is at least a 
specific kind of habit, which when attached to other habits gives 
them an additional binding power. In other words, the custom 
of being sensitive to what others customarily expect our custom 
to be is incipient morality. It is more than observing the cus- 
toms of the group; it is mutual expectation of observance. As 
this element of claim or expectation becomes increasingly con- 
scious, morality becomes more explicitly conscientious, and the 
social bonds may fittingly be described as sentiments or emo- 
tions or moral sense. But conscience is never mere emotion; it 
involves in addition a recognition of what Bradley called “my 
station and its duties”; we may not know precisely in what 
group our station is or what duties are expected of us, but the 
consciousness of some sort of social network which is more than 
mere emotion is characteristic of even the most rudimentary 
conscience. The sensitivity to reciprocity is more than mere 
“sympathy”; there is a minimum of “‘disinterestedness”’ in it. 
As the idea of obligation gradually emerges out of what is pre- 
dominantly habit and sentiment, the personal emotional bonds 
are pushed increasingly into the background, and the sense of 
duty is transformed into a systematic knowledge of rights and 
duties. This knowledge culminates in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of contractual obligations, and as these become increasingly 
complicated they become codified as principles of law and jus- 
tice. Thus rights and duties and government in general, arising 
neither from the good nor from the law but out of sheer natural 
necessity, gradually generate law and may possibly be good. 
Law does not create government, government creates law; or, to 
revert to the less political language, by casually holding each 
other responsible we gradually become systematically respon- 
sible. 

2 Hobbes, with all his attempt to distinguish sharply between natural and political 


bodies, admitted that parents and children cannot be said ever to be in a state of 
nature with respect to each other. 
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It appears from this schematic sketch of moral growth that 
there is an element of truth in each of the major theories of 
obligation that have figured in the history of ethics. There is an 
element of custom, of sentiment, of contract, of law, of justice 
in obligation, and one or the other of these elements may be 
dominant as circumstances vary, but none of them gives the 
essence of the relation. If our account is correct, obligation is 
least explicit in mere custom and most explicit in codified law 
and legislation. 

Ill 

The plural and relative nature of these social bonds implies, 
almost without saying, a conflict of duties and rights. Different 
groups make incompatible claims or even the same group may 
be inconsistent or be compelled by circumstances to change its 
system of responsibilities, causing confusion during the change. 
Whatever the reasons, the conflict of duties is an everyday ex- 
perience. It is at this juncture that the problem of right and 
wrong emerges. So long as duties and rights do not conflict, 
there is no occasion to ask, “Is it right to do my duty?” or con- 
versely, ‘“‘Have I a right to this right?’’ But when A and B make 
incompatible, and not only different, demands on me, I am 
physically compelled to ask, “Which is real/y my duty?” Usual- 
ly, to avoid the distinction between real and apparent duties or 
between prima facie and eventual duties, we shift categories and 
appeal from duties and rights to right and wrong. 

“Right” and “a right’’—right in the singular (without a pos- 
sible plural) and rights in the plural—thus have quite different 
contexts. Right, which I shall now call “equity” to distinguish 
it more clearly, is a principle invoked to facilitate choice among 
competing rights. It is possible, of course, that the principle of 
equity may itself be recognized as a duty or right, but this 
merely postpones the problem, for it is not necessarily a higher 
right, i.e., claimed by a wider group. It is futile to believe that 
an obligatory scale of obligations might be set up to make the 
realm of obligation internally consistent and orderly. This was 
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the dream behind the search for natural law, but it has long 
since become a nightmare. Equity depends for its moral status 
not on being a natural bond but on being a useful idea. It is a 
law, neither natural nor necessary, according to which members 
of groups can decide how much importance to assign to each of 
competing obligations. Equity is not a categorical imperative 
but a social rule. It means renunciation of individual claims or 
privileges and governing one’s action as a typical member of a 
group, as a case of a rule; in short, it is the principle of im- 
personality. Though not a respecter of persons, right is not 
unconditional or absolute; it, too, is a social bond, distinguished 
from simple obligation by its demand for a uniform obligation 
for all members. Right is what would be an obligation for any 
member of a given group in given circumstances in view of the 
obligations actually recognized. Right is less relative than 
rights, for it is an appeal to a general rule for defining the moral 
relations of all members of a group. The appeal to right or 
equity is incipient legislation. 

The relations between particular moral obligations and the 
rule of equity may now be evident. We are members of groups 
and bind each other long before we attain the idea of member- 
ship. To feel the claims of equity is to feel bondage to a uni- 
versal. To see the pattern of citizenship, to see ourselves not as 
others see us but as an impersonal observer might see the struc- 
ture of our bonds, is a distinctive kind of vision. It transforms 
us from members with consciences into conscientious members. 
We thus become neither free nor self-governing, but we become 
citizens in the fullest sense, aware of our social bonds and willing 
to be members, not one of another but each of all. 

To sum up:} Responsibility is socially created and need not 


31 believe this account of moral obligation is little more than an expansion of 
Dewey’s theory, by which it was inspired; it differs from Bergson’s chiefly in (1) >t 
regarding the social form of obligation as static and (2) describing the ‘“‘pressure’’ as 
coming not from “‘society’’ as a whole but from a variety of sources, more or less indi- 
vidual. 

So far as Dewey’s theory of responsibility is concerned, this has been developed by 
Laurence Sears in Responsibility (New York: Columbia University Press, 1932). 
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be supposed to be an inherent quality in either party inde- 
pendent of their social bondage. Social living involves necessari- 
ly reciprocal expectations, claims, and judgments; these bonds 
do not necessarily imply co-operation toward a common good or 
“division of labor’; they can be understood as humanly inevi- 
table, whether for good or for evil. Man is thus bound to govern 
and to be governed by his fellows, with or without law. To im- 
agine that he is self-governing or morally free is a delusion, for 
even when the bonds of particular obligations break, under con- 
flict, he falls into the more rigorous demands of equity, right, or 
law. 
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AN ETHICS OF SHAME 
VIRGIL C. ALDRICH 


I 

MERSON said that a man who writes to himself writes 
to an eternal public. A corollary of this would be, I sup- 
pose, that he who formulates a genuine bit of his own 
moral experience expresses what other men commonly feel. 
Both principle and corollary have debatable presuppositions 
about human nature, and I am not sure what either means in 
detail, if anything. But I hope they are significant and true in 
some not too far-fetched sense, since I have here set myself the 
task of erecting an ethics based on observations of those actions 
of mine which have for me a moral quality. This angle of ap- 
proach has, to my satisfaction, supplied certain ethical concepts 
with experiential meaning for me—concepts which used to have 
only a vague significance or none at all. I know now what I 
mean when I make a moral judgment and can ascertain its truth 
or falsity as one establishes or disestablishes a scientific hy- 
potheses. The theoretical machinery required to obtain this re- 
sult is nothing to marvel at since it is very simple, but, unlike 
certain other simple devices, it does have a convenience not 
purchased at the expense of what I take to be ‘‘the facts of 
moral experience.’’ I cannot force you to work with this the- 
oretical machinery, for it is simply a set of proposals or defini- 
tions which are neither true nor false. But I think I can set 
them in a suasory light by showing how nicely their results tally 
with the experience of moral values and how their acceptance 
answers certain questions of long standing. I must warn you, 
however, that my suggestions are going to constitute an “ex- 
planation” only in an attenuated sense. They aim, rather, at 
providing a ballast for moral experience, pending the adequate 

explanation which I, for one, am unable to give. 
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II 

Before getting to the system of formal definitions, however, I 
want to prepare you for them by an informal report of the kind 
of experiences which suggested them to me. This will preserve 
the sense of their not being proposals in vacuo or decisions by 
pure fiat, by giving them a point d’appui outside the system 
itself. 

When I hear a doctor denounce socialized medicine ostensibly 
because it would injure the public but really because it would 
make him poorer and I think I ought to do something about his 
duplicity or when I give a dollar to a solicitor for a sleek charity 
organization and think I ought not to, what is the best descrip- 
tion I can find of these obligation-experiences, positive and 
negative? What is the motive of these “oughts,”’ one to do and 
the other not to do something? 

Is it convention or custom? In my own case it definitely is 
not. Conventions do indeed regulate much of my conduct, but 
it is not in this respect that it has for me a moral quality. The 
examples above are deliberately picked to show how little—if at 
all—conventions determine the sense of moral obligation. Of 
course, an action which I feel I ought to do may also turn out to 
be a conventional action, but it is not in respect of its being 
customary that it is for me a moral act. And I ask you to con- 
sider whether you, too, have not experienced the difference be- 
tween being good and being proper. The former involves an 
“ought,” the latter, a convention. 

Is it a set of necessary, self-evident axioms or maxims of 
conduct? I am unable to discover any, and I know of none 
which anyone else has ever discovered. The Golden Rule itself 
presupposes that one always wants others to do unto him what 
is right, which still leaves open the question as to what right is, 
and is even a rule sometimes more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. For example, you would not ask a rabid pes- 
simist or pervert to do to others what he wants them to do to 
him. As for my doctor and charity examples above, there is 
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clearly no indisputable or intuitively grasped axiom governing 
the sense of obligation—an obligation the disturbing pangs of 
which lay hold of me prior to and independent of any theoretical 
or conventional re-cognitions. If you contend that, in the doc- 
tor’s case, my sense of obligation issues from a tacit recognition 
of the principle, “It is wrong to deceive,” I reply that I do not 
know what this means as yet, still less whether it is always true. 
Nevertheless, I do know that I ought to do something about the 
doctor’s duplicity. So, for me, there is nothing axiomatic in- 
volved in moral conduct. Nor do I find that such actions flow 
from theoretical principles or assumptions of any sort, explicit 
or tacit. 

Is it anticipation of consequences? If we take “consequences” 
in the usual sense of practical results and let these be the 
criterion, then my admonishing the doctor or not giving the 
dollar to the charity solicitor is immoral. It is bound to cause 
me trouble and is only very tenuously connected, if at all, with 
anyone else’s practical benefit. But my own moral experience 
tells me I ought to do it despite practical consequences. And if I 
am to take ‘‘consequences” in a “moral” sense, I have yet to 
determine just what it is that distinguishes any consequence 
and the act resulting in it as moral or ethically obligatory. As a 
Parthian shot, I remark that often when my anticipatory “‘feel”’ 
for future consequences of any sort is hopelessly vague, my sense 
of what I ought to do is quite strong and clear. 

Is it conscience? If “conscience” means the voice of God in 
human experience, expressing itself in axiomatic and absolutely 
authoritative dictates or if it is to be taken as a kind of pre- 
scriptive and proscriptive anticipation—based on past experi- 
ence—of consequences, I have good empirical reasons to say 
that, for all I know, it is not conscience, as my examples have 
shown. But conscience in my own moral experience has another 
meaning, and I suspect that, where it has any empirical meaning 
at all in any experience, this is its meaning. The voice of con- 
science, for me, is the feeling of shame. I think that is what 
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people “really mean’’ by conscience because so many of them 
take the shameless person to be the person without a conscience. 
They treat him as such in practice, whatever their theories of 
conscience may be. 

So if I feel I ought to do something about the doctor’s case, it 
is not because of conventions or general principles or habitual 
anticipations of consequences, but because, in the very last 
analysis, I feel ashamed not to. And I find that, upon boiling 
my experience of the charity solicitor down to its simplest mora! 
elements, “I ought not to give him a dollar” is equivalent to “I 
am ashamed to give him one.”’ For me, an “I ought to” means 
simply “I am ashamed not to,” and an “I ought not to”’ means 
“T am ashamed to.” If you, in an attempt to analyze moral 
experience further, argue that perhaps one ought not to cheat 
even if nobody were ashamed to, I shall then object at once that 
you are using “‘ought not” in a way which has no meaning for 
me. Moreover, people who can cheat or slander with really no 
sense of shame do indeed ac/ as if they, too, do not know what 
you mean when you say that they ought not to. It is an attend- 
ant shame only which gives to actions their peculiar moral 
quality. You can get a thief to agree that stealing is improvi- 
dent, dangerous, etc., but, unless the act makes him feel some 
degree of deterrent shame, it will not for him be morally wrong. 
The genius of the early Christian teaching was that, in contrast 
with the heathen ethics, it cultivated a profound sense of shame. 
A much-cited heathen code prohibited only a discovered theft— 
one which had painful practical consequences for the thief. Its 
maxim was “Do what you can get away with’’—a rule that has 
not yet been altogether outmoded even in Christendom. Living 
according to such a maxim does not foster the sentiment of 
shame. Eventually, it makes the agent incapable of under- 
standing the statement that he ought not to steal or slander 
even where there is no danger of getting caught at it. And where 
there is no shame there is only nonmoral conduct, as in the 
sphere of purely practical, animal, or mechanical action. The 
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reason we do not hold a tiger morally accountable for its actions 
is that it is congenitally incapable of feeling ashamed. We may 
put it behind bars or shoot it, if it becomes a menace, but we do 
not blame it. And I suspect that the reason for our inclination 
to blame a (nonimbecilic) human being for doing this or that 
deed with no sense of shame is that he is a potential moral 
agent—one who might feel shame if ‘‘converted”’ or reformed. 
But to the degree that he is incapable of that sentiment, no 
moral appeals will mean anything to him. That is why we are 
filled with despair over him—or terror, if we are in his power. 

There is considerably more to be said in this vein, and I pro- 
pose to attend to that in connection with my definitions, to pro- 
vide illustrations of them. I should now devote a section to an 
informal description of the primitive or undefined basic idea of 
my ethical system—namely, the feeling of shame. Then the 
deck will be cleared for the work of defining other ethical ideas 
in terms of this one, which is going to be their experiential point 
d’apput. 

III 

In one respect telling a man what shame is, is silly, since he 
has either felt it and already knows what it is or, if he has never 
felt it, no description will enlighten him. You cannot tell a blind 
man what color is, and if he is not blind he already knows. But 
verbal confusions of shame with other feelings do occur, and for 
one who does feel it from time to time—or for one who is a 
“moral agent’’—certain things can be said which help him to be 
more discriminating. 

Frequently, the term “shame” is used to denote embarrass- 
ment. In this sense, many people say they are ashamed not to 
go to church. I believe what they mean—‘really’”’ mean—is 
what I would mean by the statement. If I were not a church- 
goer, it might embarrass or annoy me to have it generally 
known, but it would not shame me. What I feel upon being 
caught at not going to church is different from what I should feel 
were I caught at slandering or cheating or plagiarizing. (I sug- 
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gest, tentatively, that one feels embarrassment when he runs 
counter to a convention, shame when he runs counter to human 
nature. There are assumptions behind this statement, but, 
whatever they are, I am ready to commit myself to them. Its 
meaning for me is suggested in the last section of this essay.) 
In embarrassment there is an ingredient of annoyance, whereas 
there is nothing of annoyance in the feeling of shame. To be 
genuinely ashamed is already to be penitent and with no grudge 
against having been found out, despite all appearances and 
hurtful practical consequences. Indeed, it is often accompanied 
by a sense of deeper insight and, therefore, gratitude. Thus 
only is one “converted.”” None of these considerations hold for 
mere embarrassment or annoyance. If it simply embarrasses 
you to get found out, you hold a grudge against the discovery 
and the discoverer. And the people whose main concern is to 
avoid or dissipate feelings of embarrassment are the convention- 
al or goody-goody people, while those who are chiefly motivated 
by shame, positively and negatively, are the moral or good 
people. (Please remember that we are engaged here in psycho- 
logical description, not in denunciation; we have pointed out 
some features which distinguish shame from embarrassment.) 

There are shame-produced and shame-producing conven- 
tions. In societies where there is any “‘moral consciousness” at 
all—i.e., where people feel ashamed upon occasion—the shame- 
produced conventions are the more enduring because the less 
artificial. I take conventions against, say, unprincipled sexual 
intercourse or slander or theft to be of this order. In a sense 
these are not “conventions” at all, since even before they be- 
came vocal, shame was directly deterring men from the actions 
they (the conventions) afterwards prohibited. I believe this is 
historically true, and, in my own case, I am quite sure that if I 
refrain from, say, slandering you, it is not so much because there 
is a convention against it—and there zs such a convention—as 
because I should feel ashamed to do it. I am glad to abide by a 
shame-produced convention, because the chances are that in so 
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doing I shall at least be acting as if I were responsive to the pre- 
conventional matrix of all moral conduct—namely, shame it- 
self—whether shame is actually motivating me or not. (There 
are many goody-goody people who do not act very differently 
from the good people, simply because the conventions they are 
careful to observe are shame-produced.) 

Shame-produced conventions are in most cases also shame- 
producing. Except in a few rare and “extenuating”’ circum- 
stances, only he who borders on moral idiocy can violate the 
convention against cheating with absolutely no sense of shame. 
This does not mean that few people cheat, but rather that few 
can cheat without feeling to some degree ashamed. But there 
are shame-producing conventions which are not shame-pro- 
duced. They are produced by the desire for material advantages 
or for power, etc. The caste system in India is one—just one— 
good example. Here is a convention which makes millions of 
low-caste people really ashamed to play the equal of members 
of the higher classes. They say and mean to say of themselves 
that they “ought not” to aspire to what they were not born to 
enjoy. (In so far as the aspiration shames them, I know exactly 
what they mean, and I agree with them. They are under no 
moral obligation to change their lot. It is 7 who am morally 
obliged to do something for them if I am ashamed not to. This, 
as we shall see, turns out to be what I “really mean” when I tell 
an unashamed person that he ‘‘ought to be ashamed of him- 
self.”) Another shame-producing but not shame-produced con- 
vention is the one which prescribes church attendance. Many 
people can ignore it without shame, but failure to attend 
church is still for millions of devout souls a shameful thing. 
They “ought” to go. And indeed they ought. Something eats 
them hollow inside if they don’t—as it eats anyone who per- 
sistently overrules a sense of shame. The morally sick person is 
not the shameless ruffian, but the person who, all the time, is 
ashamed to do this or that and does it all the time—or who is 
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ashamed not to do something which he keeps on failing to do, as 
in Hamlet’s case. 

I have nowhere called the shame-produced conventions “‘bet- 
ter” than those which are shame-producing only and am not 
here concerned to do so. I want, rather, to distinguish between 
the two. One good way to ascertain to which of these kinds a 
given convention belongs is to consider the scope of the recogni- 
tion given it. If the recognition is wide or prevalent in all socie- 
ties having a moral consciousness, it is probably shame-pro- 
duced. If its observance is local or provincial as in the case of 
the Hindu caste system, it is probably shame-producing only 
and was originally established with some practical advantage in 
view. 

Sometimes shame moves a man to an action which is con- 
sonant with no conventions whatsoever. This is not surprising, 
since, in the field of moral endeavor, the shame-motivated per- 
son is the pioneer. He leads the way. He may, in rare circum- 
stances, even lie or steal courageously, because it shames him 
not to. Define “lying” or “‘stealing’”’ as you will, there are al- 
ways conceivable circumstances in which they seem to become 
only dubiously wrong or even a positive moral duty. That is the 
trouble with any convention, shame-produced or shame-pro- 
ducing, and it is the defect of any articulated general prin- 
ciple of conduct. (The shame-produced conventions are the 
least defective on this count.) Whereas, given an agent sensitive 
not to conventions but to shame only and given any specific 
arena for him to behave in, he cannot help becoming a saint, a 
hero, if necessary a martyr—all by impulse, not “‘on principle.”’ 
And, in the end, people will see it and canonize him. Such a per- 
son is beyond (conventional) good and evil. 

I must not let rhetoric make me forget that I am describing 
what constitutes saintliness according to my moral experience. 
If I am speaking for you, too—which I suspect I am, by Emer- 
son’s theorem—so much the better. But I will say for myself 
that the surest route to canonization, in the hearts of men if not 
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in the church, seems to be an unremitting observance of this 
maxim: Never do anything which you would feel ashamed to do 
and always do what you would feel ashamed not to do. I adopt 
this as my Golden Rule. It expresses for me, with no tantalizing 
residue, the whole of my moral obligation. It confronts me 
clearly with my duty. I am not sure that obeying it would make 
anyone happy or realize any self or please the Deity, and it does 
not seem axiomatic to me. I am simply proposing it as the best 
maxim I can find, conformity to which lends the luster of moral 
quality to my actions. Perhaps to yours, too. 

If you complain that my maxim does not confront you clearly 
with your duty, since you are sometimes not sure whether you 
would feel ashamed to do or not to do a certain thing, I want 
first to point out the nonexistence of any other clearer maxim, 
then to tell you what I do in such doubtful cases. Suppose I 
propose doing something the thought of which, now in secret, 
either does not shame me at all or only so little that it leaves me 
uncertain as to what I feel. I then ask myself: “If it were gen- 
erally known that I did it, should I feel ashamed? Should I 
want it kept secret to spare me shame?” This incontinently dis- 
pels my doubt—at least, almost always. There are some ac- 
tions, however, which I had actually to perform for public in- 
spection in order to determine their moral quality. Some turned 
out to be neutral or nonmoral, others made me ashamed. One 
has, upon occasion, to learn what is for him right or wrong by 
an actual doing. If all this leaves me unaware of a deterrent or 
propellent shame, the deed has no ethical significance at all for 
me, and I shall perform it with “moral” impunity. (It may be 
ill advised on other grounds.) And if I am forced to admit that 
there still remain specific cases of doubt as to whether one feels 
shame or not, I shall contend that it is an uncertainty so native 
to them that no theoretical considerations can dissipate it. 

I propose, then, that the answer to the question “Am I 
ashamed to do this?” be determined by and identical with the 
answer to “Should I feel ashamed if it were generally known 
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that I did it?”’ This is an acid test, because shame is a social 
phenomenon. Putting it paradoxically, your shame is how 
people feel about your conduct. Or shame is what you feel about 
an act from a public point of view. For this excellent reason, I 
have called shame the voice of conscience. “Con-science”’ is a 
“knowing together,” and shame is a function of the several per- 
spectives. So, if you would know your duty, consider what 
people feel (not think, since what they think is all too conven- 
tional) about the proposed action or what they would feel to- 
ward the act if it were committed and discovered. You will then 
find the feeling of shame a pretty constant drive, by no means 
subject to your whims or to be lulled at will into quiescence. 

Perhaps you understand now what I mean by “shame,” 
which, as a formally undefined idea, is to feature in the following 
definitions of our common ethical terms. 


[V 

In the following definitions substitute for x any agent, for y 
any act, and for z anything else, such as ends or objectives of 
actions, etc. 

I. amoral agent=an x who has feelings of shame. 

2a. x ought to=x is ashamed not to. 

26. x ought not to=. is ashamed to. 
x’s duty= what x ought to do. 
y has a moral quality for x=.x ought or ought not to do y. 
x has a moral right to do y=y has no moral quality for x. 

(A “right” in this sense is distinguished, as it commonly is, from a 
duty and thus is something ethically indifferent—like picking teeth 
at table, which one is not ashamed either to do or not to do. But 
a right often means a duty, as in “It is right to tell the truth’’: in 
which case see def. 3. In this sense, “right’’ has an opposite—name- 
ly, “wrong”—definable in terms of ‘‘ought not’’; see def. 2b. Ob- 
serve the difference between ‘‘not ashamed to,” which a “right” in 
the sense of moral indifference involves, and ‘‘ashamed not to,” 
involving duty.) 
6a. x is morally good=« has duties and usually does them. 

x is morally bad=.x has duties and does not usually do them. 
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(Note that ‘‘x is morally bad’’ does not mean “‘It is false that x 
is morally good.”’ An oyster is not morally good, and it is not moral- 
ly bad.) 

7a. x, is morally better than x,= x, and x, are moral agents, and x, does 
his duty more often than x,. 

7b. x, is morally worse than x,=., is morally better than 2,. 

8. xis morally perfect=.x has duties and does all of them. 

g. xis morally great=x has many duties. 

(By defs. 8 and 9, we can distinguish three kinds of moral agents: 
first, he who has any duties and does them all; such an agent we 
should call morally perfect even if the number of his duties is small— 
or in whom shame does not play an extensive role. Second, he who 
has numerous duties because of a lively and dominant sense of 
shame; I call him morally great solely because of this fact, even if he 
does not fulfil his duties. So the morally great man may be morally 
imperfect. Third, he who is both morally great and perfect. These 
distinctions, I believe, are commonly made, or at least aimed at, by 
all of us.) 

10d. z is morally good for «=x ought to seek s. 

10b. z is morally bad for x= x ought not to seek sz. 

11d. 2, is morally better than 2, for «=x ought to seek z, more than 2;. 
11). 2, is morally worse than z, for x=<, is morally better than z, for x. 


Any one of these definitions, except perhaps 1, 2a, and 2, is 
already in common circulation, and there is nothing very un- 
usual even about the first three. However that may be, let us 
see now what certain common ethical expressions mean, in the 
context of this set of definitions. 

You ought to do your duty.—By definition 2a this means “You 
are ashamed not to do your duty,” and definition 3 converts it 
into “You are ashamed not to do what you ought to do,” which, 
again by definition 2a, finally reads, “You are ashamed not to 
do what you are ashamed not to do.” This is quite certainly 
true if any tautology is, but, since it expresses no matter of fact, 
it fails to say what the average speaker “really means” by it—if 
he means anything at all. I understand now why I get a whiff of 
unctuous inanity whenever this platitude is mouthed for my 
uplift. And if someone challenges me to prove that one ought to 
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do his duty or asks me the perennial question, ‘Ought one to 
do his duty?” I shall not feel as bewildered as I used to. 

Everyone ought always to seek his own happiness.—By defini- 
tion 2a, this means “Everyone is always ashamed not to seek 
his own happiness.”’ This is downright false; we reject egoistic 
ethical hedonism. Similarly, we could dispose of its altruistic 
antithesis. 

Whatever is pleasant for you is always good for you.—By 
definition 10a, we get “You ought always to seek whatever 
pleases you,” which, by definition 2a, means ‘You are always 
ashamed not to seek whatever pleases you.” This is a shoddy 
bit of false psychology. 

A perfect moral agent always does his duty for duty’s sake. 
Definition 8 converts this into ‘‘He who has duties and always 
does them (a perfect moral agent) is he who always does his 
duty, for its own sake.”’ Subtract the ‘‘for its own sake,” and 
you have a necessary, because tautological, proposition. But 
with the addition of this clause, the whole proposition may be 
false, since it is possible for ‘one who has duties and always 
does them”’ to do them with a view to going to heaven when he 
dies or making people happy in this life—in short, for the sake 
of something other than duty itself. Or he might do them not 
only because he is ashamed not to, but also because of a desire 
for salvation or happiness. Kant’s dictum is not necessarily 
true. 

What ought I to do?—This question means ‘What am | 
ashamed not to do?” by definition 2a and can be answered em- 
pirically only. Some of the things which I should ordinarily be 
ashamed not to do are snatching a child from before an auto- 
mobile even at the risk of my life or clearing a defamed person’s 
name if I had the means to. 

Dick ought not to have stolen that money.—Translating by 
definition 2b, we get the statement of Dick’s being ashamed to 
do it. For any ordinary Dick in a morally conscious society this 
would generally be true. But if he had a starving wife, he might 
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steal with no sense of shame and try to keep it secret only to 
avoid the embarrassment of legal consequences. Then the asser- 
tion would be false, and the same is true for all ‘‘ought nots” 
concerning lying, murder, cheating, etc. 

You ought to be ashamed of yourself.—This, again by definition 
2a, means “You are ashamed not to be ashamed of yourself.”’ 
Taken without qualification, this is never the case. And even if 
we change it to read “You are ashamed not to have been ashamed 
of yourself,” which is possibly true, it still does not express what 
the average speaker intends to say by the foregoing common ex- 
pression. In so far as he did really mean something, I presume 
it is either (1) ‘‘You are ashamed of yourself but not enough to 
affect your conduct” or (2) “‘Most people, including myself, are 
ashamed of you for behaving thus.’’ So I shall take the expres- 
sion as having either one of these meanings or as meaningless or 
as meaning nothing that I can understand. It is noteworthy 
that interpretation (1) fits Hamlet’s case: if he had said to him- 
self ‘‘I ought to be ashamed of myself,” he would have meant “I 
am ashamed—but not enough.” 

You ought to do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.—Using definition 2a, we get ““You are ashamed not to do 
unto others .... etc.”’ This is very generally true in the milieux 
of morally conscious societies but obviously not always. There 
are circumstances, as we have seen, in which one might feel 
ashamed to perpetrate on others what he, as an eccentric, wants 
perpetrated on himself—or, at least, not feel ashamed not to. 

Moral agents are better than nonmoral ones.—If this means 
morally better, as it often does, then by definition 7a, which re- 
quires that the compared terms both be moral agents, it is false. 
In nonmoral senses of ‘‘better’’ we do think of men as superior 
to, say, animals, but that animals are more immoral than men is 
rejected as false by general consensus. 

Might makes right.—Presumably, this apothegm purports to 
say ‘Whatever a people can be forced to do is always their 
duty.” By definitions 3 and 2a, this reads ‘‘People are always 
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ashamed not to do what they can be forced to do.” This is 
patently false. 

The right of the strong over the weak.—This phrase, culled from 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf, expands into ‘‘The strong have a moral 
right to subjugate the weak.”’ By definition 5 this means that 
subjugating the weak is a nonmoral act for the strong, which, by 
definitions 4, 2a, and 26 finally yields a statement to the effect 
that such an act is not attended by any feeling of shame, deter- 
rent or propellent. This is frequently true of the strong but cer- 
tainly not always. Where the weak are in a pitiable state and 
suffer from want of regulation, the strong man or group may be 
ashamed not to subjugate them. There may be a “white man’s 
burden,” morally speaking. But many strong men are ashamed 
to subjugate the weak even where the latter need help of some 
sort. So Hitler’s dictum is sometimes false whether “‘right”’ sig- 
nifies moral indifference or actual obligation. 

Any sane human being is, potentially if not actually, a moral 
agent.—This, by definition 1, means simply that any sane hu- 
man being can be induced to have feelings of shame. I am ready 
to grant this hypothesis. And I suspect that it is this belief 
which provides the motive power for moral reform, though the 
reformers themselves will tell you that their aim is to suppress 
the evil ways of shameless individuals. I think that what they 
are really trying to do or would seek above all else to do if they 
understood themselves is to induce shameless men to have feel- 
ings of shame and thus to make wrong for them those actions 
which previously had for them no moral quality at all. This, to 
me, is the fundamental ‘“‘moral problem,” if there is any. You 
can waste yourself in metaphysical proofs of eternal moral ob- 
ligations or contort yourself in an attempt to make the offender 
see how self-evident your ethical principles are, but, if you can- 
not make him feel ashamed, your accomplishment amounts to 
nothing more than a demonstration, not of your moral phi- 
losophy but of your own thorough misunderstanding of moral 
experience. You will have to be ashamed enough of Mussolini 
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to make him ashamed of himself if, in the end, you want to say 
truly that he ought not to abide by his program of action. (The 
feat will be difficult, because it takes character more than it does 
argument to work the miracle of conversion.) But if you treat 
him as morally sick and as now doing things he ought not to do, 
he will laugh in your face, out of the fulness of his animal health 
and political strength. Indeed, there is something in the con- 
templation of such robust human specimens that almost makes 
you ashamed to be so moral. That is why you are doing so little 
about Mussolini’s or Hitler’s cases. A feeling of admiration for 
them counterbalances or even dominates the feeling of shame. 
This is frequently true of my own sentiments, and it is for that 
reason that I ought not to try to reform them. Here again I 
propose to let shame alone motivate me morally, because I trust 
it more than any abstract principle of moral obligation, ad- 
herence to which might make me unnaturally quarrelsome. The 
feeling of shame, you see, is just one kind of feeling among 
others such as admiration or anger or fear or hunger—all of 
which are natural motives of conduct; such that if shame comes 
into conflict with these other feelings and is not strong enough 
to dominate them, and if nothing makes it strong enough to do 
so, I shall refuse to admit that I ‘‘ought” to do something ‘‘on 
principle” anyway about the object which provokes the feel- 
ings. Nor is this waiting for the sentiment of shame to activate 
me morally going to serve as an excuse to sit back and neglect 
my duty, because, in the first place, there is no dutiful act for me 
to perform until shame is the drive behind it and, secondly, my 
waiting for the feeling of shame does not mean that it is going to 
wait for me. I feel it or I don’t, willy-nilly. 

Ought I to cultivate the capacity to feel shame in potential moral 
agents?—This is not a common ethical consideration but one of 
special importance for me. Let me see what it means. By defini- 
tions 1 and 2a I get ‘“‘Am I ashamed not to cultivate the capacity 
to feel shame in agents who could be induced to feel it?” The 
answer for me is often affirmative. I sometimes feel I ought to 
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convert this or that person who is inclined to act with moral 
impunity, by making him feel ashamed. But I have the good 
fortune to know a few shameless rascals of whom I think most 
affectionately and whom I should not want converted for any- 
thing. It would shame me to convert them, and I should be 
ashamed of anyone who would even try to convert them. Prob- 
ably this is due to an innate respect for health of any sort. To 
convert these rascals into moral agents would be exposing them 
to moral ailments. What made Hamlet pale and sick was not 
thinking but failing for so long to do what he was ashamed not 
to do—in short, failing in his duty. Until a man has a duty, he 
is immune to the disease of immorality. I hesitate to destroy 
the immunity of my healthy, rascally friends. They are so above 
board. Their so-called villiany is a light on a hill and deceives 
nobody. They do not hide it under a bushel of conventional 
decencies. The people who make a fine exhibition of ‘‘moral”’ 
conduct but who are really motivated by nonmoral sentiments 
only cause me much more concern. They are the hypocrites, 
the humbugs, the “‘crooks,” the “shady double-crossers”-—in a 
word, the immoral people, ‘‘immoral”’ in the sense of habitually 
doing in secret what it would shame them to have found out. 
(This is what “overriding a feeling of shame’? means—doing 
something the discovery of which would result in that feeling.) 
Morally speaking, it is these who contaminate an unsuspecting 
society by seeming to do one thing and doing another. (Ham- 
let’s case differs from these, inasmuch as the shame which he 
overruled was a propellent, not a deterrent, shame. He failed 
to do what he ought to have done. This sin seems less vicious 
than the sin of doing what ought not to be done—a sin of which 
Hamlet was not guilty; nor did he make a show of being 
ethical.) 

However, besides healthy rascals and morally sick people, 
there is a third kind of agent whom I admire even more than the 
rascals. This is the person who is sensitive to shame and in 
whom shame is a dominant motive of conduct—the person who 
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is ashamed not to do a number of things and does them and who 
is ashamed to do others which he refrains from. It is in the hope 
of producing such persons that I think “I ought to cultivate the 
capacity to feel shame in potential moral agents.’’ My admira- 
tion for such people is probably caused by nothing more mys- 
terious than the fact that shame has been a potent factor in the 
production of civilization, and I am a civilized man. Civiliza- 
tion is at lowest ebb in those societies where shame plays least 
part. I do not mean here to eulogize civilization or to argue 
that it is morally better than the state of being uncivilized, but 
only that it would either not exist at all or be very different from 
what it is, if there never had been any shame-motive. We are 
never at rest because there is always something we are ashamed 
not to do—something we ought to do—and the result is civilized 
society. Moreover, there are certain things peculiar to a civil- 
ized society which its members are naturally deterred from 
doing, and shame is the special, natural deterrent—just as fear 
naturally deters the animal in a society of animals. Even as I 
admire an animal activated by the full quota of animal motives 
more than one which is congenitally responsive to only some of 
them, so I prefer the good moral agent to my beloved rascals. 
He is more of a man. As a member of civilized society, he is a 
more natural specimen by being better equipped to be a man. 

It is interesting to notice that we could have deduced some of 
the more common moral maxims from postulates, together with 
our definitions. For example, we might postulate “You are 
ashamed not to do what you are ashamed not to do,”’ which any- 
one would grant, and get ““You ought to do your duty,” in ac- 
cordance with definitions 3 and 2a. But that is a game it was 
not for us to play here. 

V 

You probably have wanted to ask for some time: “Why do 
certain actions make the agent ashamed?” Is it not because 
they are intrinsically wrong to begin with, like stealing, whether 
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they make anyone ashamed to do them or not? Or might not 
“running counter to human nature” make them shame-produc- 
ing, and if so, why not let this be our ethical criterion? 

I am inclined to suspect that shame is an “effect’’ of some- 
thing and even an effect of running counter—in some unana- 
lyzed sense—to the social nature of man. But I must offset this 
speculation at once by three considerations: (1) I have only a 
very vague idea as to what human nature is, and therefore (2) I 
am uncertain as to what actions run counter to it; (3) perhaps 
shame results from something quite other than running counter 
to, or checking the development of, human nature. I do not 
want my ethics standing or falling with special assumptions 
concerning the nature of man and have therefore placed it 
squarely on the feeling of shame itself—a feeling which suffices 
to contribute to my actions such moral quality as they have. 
Moreover, I believe that social conduct at large would improve 
if less emphasis were laid on reasons for moral obligations and 
more on its flowing from the sentiment of shame. 

But I believe that such a question as “Why does stealing 
usually make people ashamed?” is very important and to be 
answered empirically by a psychological and sociological ex- 
amination of human nature, perhaps involving even cosmologi- 
cal considerations. The method of answering it is identical with 
the method employed to answer such a question as ‘‘Why does 
eating raw onions usually make people’s eyes water?” or “Why 
does the contemplation of the death of a youthful person usually 
make people sad?” 

It is very important that moralists and moral reformers know 
as much as possible about the genera! conditions in which shame 
flares up to modify behavior. ‘‘Moral problems” last only as long 
as the ignorance of these conditions. Much ethical speculation 
has already been directed upon them, but it has for the most part 
been vitiated by a metaphysical quest for ideals and general 
principles. Classical philosophy would, 1 believe, have been 
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more fruitful in its ethical branch if it had taken the proposition 
“There are moral ideals,” as equivalent to “‘People ought to do 
certain things,” and this as meaning ‘‘People are ashamed not 
to do certain things.”” Then the question ‘“Why ought people to 
do certain things?” would not have been (senselessly) answered 
by ‘Because there are moral ideals,” but by a positive psychol- 
ogy and sociology of shame. I do not deny that interesting and 
important conclusions can be drawn about the world from the 
fact that it contains moral agents, and this, if you like, yields a 
metaphysic of shame—but only in the sense that the answer to 
the question ‘What is the nature of a world which contains 
some red litmus paper?” would be a metaphysic of the red color 
of some litmus paper. 

Nor need the moral reformer feel hamstrung by the discovery 
that he cannot significantly or truly say to an unashamed of- 
fender, “You ought to be ashamed of yourself” or “You are 
doing wrong.’’ Experience has shown how pointless and futile 
such remarks turn out to be anyway, whether he likes my 
definitions or not. They reform nothing. Suppose he wants to 
reform Hitler. What he then needs to do is either to expose Hit- 
ler to the infectious influence of a masterful moral character or, 
knowing the ingredients of human nature and the qualities of 
their Gestalten, to depict that combination of them to him which 
is most likely to kindle shame in his peculiar type. This pre- 
supposes considerable knowledge and delicate handling. Fur- 
thermore, and chiefly, it presupposes a hot glow of unaffected 
shame in the reformer himself—shame at Hitler’s policies. This 
is what is lacking in most attempts at so-called moral reforms 
and that is why they are so artificial. So many reforms are 
staged with a view to the economic gain of the reformer or ac- 
cording to this or that creed, this or that principle, instead of 
out of a surging sense of shame. I, personally, am never sure of a 
general principle of conduct. But I am quite sure that I am 
ashamed to do or not to do a number of things. I propose to let 
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shame, not a theory, be my moral guide, and I wish everybody 
would do likewise for himself. 

A final cooling word to the theory-inflamed reformer: Nature 
and human nature are taking pretty good care of us. If you 
observe closely, you will notice that when shame, in the suf- 
focating throng of nonmoral motive, flickers feebly and threat- 
ens to be extinguished in one person, that very fact fans it into 
a powerful motive of conduct in another—who forthwith does 
something to rekindle shame in the former. And so it goes in a 
round of conflagration. This is a law of human nature, induc- 
tively bottomed, and it is through its operation not through 
yours that moral reformers (genuine shame-motivated ones) 
and morally reformed people exist at all. 

This thought—that shame has its own mechanics of produc- 
tion and reproduction—has a companion thought concerning 
the number of great reformers and thorough converts. Why is 
it so small? Simply because shame in most human beings is 
naturally a rather inconspicuous ingredient. And I cannot my- 
self see this as a misfortune. Indeed, on the contrary, I am im- 
pressed by the fact that it is well—in a nonmoral sense of 
“well’’—for many of us, at the present stage of the develop- 
ment of society, that most of our actions are not dominated by 
a sense of shame or even that the shame-motive is naturally 
overpowered upon occasion by nonmoral motives such as fear. 
(A shame-motive is “naturally” overpowered by another mo- 
tive when the latter leads one to do something the discovery of 
which would not fill the agent with a dominant feeling of shame.) 
For example, I see a sardonic prudence and providence in nature 
for making fear deter the average employee from rebuking his 
employer, even when (a feebler) shame is goading him on to do 
it. There are such things as nonmoral goods which a rampant 
shame tends to make a man lose; just as there are moral goods 
from which a rampant fear or desire for power precludes one. 
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There is no reason to think that it would be good for the average 
fellow—in a general sense of ‘‘good”’—to have the moral values 
ousting the other kinds all the time. Of course, if your sense of 
shame is naturally rampant, you will be a pioneer, a saint, and a 
martyr willy-nilly and, far from objecting to you, I shall con- 
sider you a great man. You will probably make me ashamed of 
things I was not ashamed of before. But to the creed-inflated 
zealot I shall say casually, in Emerson’s words, “So hot, my 
little Sir?”’ 


Rice INSTITUTE 











DISCUSSION 


MECHANICAL INVENTION AND THE 
TOTALITARIAN STATE 


GEROID TANQUARY ROBINSON 


HIS is not an attempt to explore anything to the bottom or to 

prove anything to the end, but simply to suggest, very tenta- 

tively, that there may be some vital connection between the 
progress of mechanical invention and the rise of the new étatisme to its 
climax in the totalitarian state. If the competent thought of others can 
be attracted to this problem, this article will have accomplished its single 
purpose. 

The speculations that are to be set down here relate largely to the past, 
but they may have some bearing upon the future also. It seems probable 
that to most of the readers of most of the histories of modern Europe the 
rise of the new dictatorships must have come as a reversal—an unexpected 
and startling reversal—of the main trend of more than a century of the 
history of the Western world. But it is possible that this was because too 
much attention had been devoted to the history of the forms of political 
government and therefore to the rise of the forms of political democracy. 
If more thought and more space had been given by historians to the func- 
tions of government and to the whole complex of developments in the 
field of economics, the emergence of the dictatorships could hardly have 
appeared so abrupt; it might even have been predicted—though it is all 
too easy to say this now, after the fact. 

The dictatorships represent a reversal of only one of the major trends 
that have just been mentioned—a reversal only in the case of that general 
trend toward democracy as a form of government which was characteristic 
of the history of Italy, Germany, and Russia,' as well as of other Western 
countries, for a number of decades before the World War. On the other 
hand, it is as clear as possible that the dictatorships are not reversing but 
only following, and exaggerating, the prevailing trend when they expand 
the functions of government. Some years ago Carlton J. H. Hayes made it 
very clear to his students that this expansion, this new étatisme, was a 


* Even in the case of Russia the general trend is clear: The partial reaction after the 
Revolution of 1905 did not re-establish the regime of 1850 or even the regime of 1904. 
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general and fundamental characteristic of recent Western history before 
the World War; and does anyone doubt that this trend continues today, 
in Great Britain, France, and the United States, as well as in Germany, 
Italy, and the Soviet Union? 

The life of the individual is profoundly affected, of course, not only by 
the democratic or undemocratic form of his government but by the sheer 
quantity of the functions of that government. Even in the most demo- 
cratic countries the individual speaks to his government only at long 
intervals and in a fumbling and ineffective way, while the government 
speaks to him every day and every hour with a voice that must be obeyed. 
The routine relationship between government and the individual is pri- 
marily one of command and obedience. All governments talk much more 
than they listen, and the steady expansion of governmental functions in 
many countries since the middle of the nineteenth century has been lead- 
ing them all in the general direction of some form of totalitarianism. Not 
all the great nations of the West have now arrived at this goal, but it must 
be remembered that history did not start them all in this new race with 
the same inheritance from the past. Germany and England had very dif- 
ferent backgrounds, but before the World War both Germany and Eng- 
land were developing systems of social insurance—this just as a case in 
point. 

When one turns from the field of politics to the field of economics (and 
with every year that passes, it becomes more difficult to distinguish the 
one from the other) one finds both a concentration of functions in larger 
units and a development of authoritarian control—and this long before 
the day of Stalin, Mussolini, or Hitler. Machine industry requires men to 
work in masses and under the strictest discipline. No one would think of 
maintaining that the machine worker has as much freedom of action or as 
many choices to make during his working hours as the individual crafts- 
man who works alone. 

Very often the intensive and extensive development of authoritarian 
control in the processes of industrial production has been attributed to 
some sort of perversity on the part of the owners of industrial capital; but 
suppose the workmen revolt and seize the factory and thenceforth elect 
their own managers—even so, as soon as the wheels begin to turn once 
more, the machines themselves will again give orders, minute by minute, to 
the men who operate them. Whether the factory is owned by a capitalist 

entrepreneur or a communist state, the technical character of the ap- 
paratus itself demands an iron discipline: The movements of the work- 
man must be timed exactly to the movements of the machine. Under the 
most liberal conditions of collective bargaining, or even of socialist owner- 
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ship and operation, the worker might vote once a week or once a month, 
but he would still have to obey once a minute. 

Self-direction of the individual is largely lost, and self-direction of the 
mass (democracy’s partial substitute) is unrealizable, in a modern army; 
the very nature of armies demands mass action under authoritarian dis- 
cipline, and it has often been thought that the military life prepares both 
officers and men to accept, or even to promote, an all-inclusive authori- 
tarian system in the society in which they live. Just so, it seems to the 
writer that machine industry (perhaps inevitably) has swallowed indi- 
vidualism, without developing democracy within itself; and it may be 
argued that the progressive extension of mass organization under machine 
discipline to include a larger and larger proportion of the population has 
helped to prepare the way for an age of all-round totalitarianism. There 
may be no way of proving this thesis or of disproving it; and certainly one 
would not necessarily expect to find the maximum development of to- 
talitarianism in the most highly industrialized country. Machine industry 
was not built in a desert; the inherited burdens and traditions (for ex- 
ample, the military burdens and traditions) of imperial Germany were not 
those of parliamentary England. But the point is that in both countries 
(with the growth of machine industry and the expansion of the functions 
of government) organized, disciplined, mass action came to absorb more 
and more of the life of the people. Machine discipline may have had, and 
may yet have, its influence upon the general tone of life. One school of 
revolutionists has long maintained that this discipline teaches men to 
revolt; but perhaps it has taught them, above all, to obey; perhaps it has 
prepared them quite systematically—and more or less indifferently—for 
the regimes of Stalin, of Hitler, and of Mussolini.? 

The proposition that machine industry necessitates a mechanical dis- 
cipline is usually received with assent; but it is often urged that mechani- 
cal apparatus shortens the hours of work and thus gives back to the 
mechanic, in an increase of leisure, something of the possibility of indi- 
vidual freedom and development that it denies to him during the working 
day. But does the discipline of the factory leave to the workers the mind 
and the character for a varied and humane and self-directed leisure? And 
will they always be permitted this freedom, or will authoritarianism over- 
run this leisure too—and with it, by contagion, the work and the leisure of 
all nonindustrial social groups? The question whether a society can live 


2 There are profound differences, as well as striking similarities, between the Bolshe- 
vik system and the Nazi system. Any discussion of differences would explore, for ex- 
ample, the processes of the two revolutions and the past and present ideals of the two 
parties; but the thesis of the present article does not require such an exploration. 
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half slave and half free is now before the world; and for large and increas- 
ing sections of the population it is a far more complex question than it was 
when Lincoln first spoke these words. For the machine operator it is the 
question whether he himself, as a single individual, can manage to live 
half bond (at work) and half free (at leisure). For those in authority it is 
the question whether they should encourage or even tolerate, outside the 
factory, a spirit that is utterly uncongenial to the discipline that must be 
maintained within the factory. Soldiers are not noted for the breadth and 
richness of their life off duty, or military officers for their encouragement 
of that sort of life. In an industrially disciplined society it is more logical 
to deny freedom in leisure than to nurture it; at any rate there are people 
in Berlin, in Rome, and in Moscow who seem to think so. 

Machine industry brings not only mass organization and iron rule; it 
brings also a vast increase in the complexity of economic relationships. 
Most men are baffled by this complexity; industrial employers and em- 
ployees are baffled, and the farmers, too, are drawn more and more into 
the maze. Many farmers still work as individuals, but they sell an in- 
creasing proportion of what they produce and buy an increasing propor- 
tion of what they use—they have one foot in the eighteenth century and 
one foot in the twentieth—and they too are baffled. These bewildered 
people began not so long ago to seek for some superwisdom, some super- 
authority, to regulate and perhaps even to direct and control the great 
interdependent masses of the economic army. And so again the growth of 
machine industry has promoted such a growth of the Great State, and 
such a complication of the state’s activities, as to lift it far beyond the 
reach of an effective democratic control. (The voter in Germany has no 
opportunity to pass effective judgment upon the economic policy of his 
government; but how much does the average voter in the United States 
know about the economic policy of Ais government, with all its prodigious 
implications, and how effectively does he speak on any one specific ques- 
tion here involved?) 

It seems to the writer that the prime mover in all these developments is 
technological change; it provides the machines and the processes, and a 
kind of gravitation does the rest. This is an oversimplification, of course; 
but consider whether it does not hold a fundamental truth. Technology 
solves its problems with a beautiful perfection; it offers us self-evident and 
self-demonstrating truth; its contributions have an immediate value that 
usually wins acceptance without argument. And yet every technical an- 
swer is likely to have a score of economic, social, and political questions 
tied to its tail—questions that are sometimes quite unanswerable. No so- 
ciety has ever voted for the factory system as a way of life or for the 
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thousand complications that have grown out of this system; the thing 
does not happen in that way. What happens is that one man after another 
votes for (that is, pays for and puts into operation) one machine after 
another; mass organization and mass discipline then follow as the night 
the day—and infinite complication also follows as a matter of course. Not 
long ago it was announced that Mr. Ford hoped soon to produce in quan- 
tity a vegetable “‘steel’’ to be manufactured from wheat chaff or soybeans. 
Technically this is no doubt quite admirable; but who can guess—who is 
even trying to guess—the effect that this may have on the steel industry, 
the coal industry, and a hundred others? 

In only one country has there been in recent years an organized opposi- 
tion to the building-up of machine industry; and it is probable that in that 
country at Gandhi’s death there will be fewer spinning wheels and many 
more cotton factories than there were when he was born. The really effec- 
tive choices are made in the lower and narrower levels of the mind, just as 
a farmer selects a pitch fork, rather than a shovel, if he has some hay to 
move; and on we go, from invention to invention, from complication to 
greater complication, with hardly the foggiest notion as to where all this 
may lead. 

Mass organization, mass discipline, the Great State, would seem to be 
much more vitally connected with machine technology than with private 
capitalism as such. In the Soviet Union private capitalism has been al- 
most completely eliminated, but the development of machine industry has 
been carried forward with passionate fury—and with the inevitable broad- 
ening and deepening of mass discipline. It used to be said that when so- 
cialism was once established the state would wither away; but in the 
meantime in Russia the state grows and flourishes and builds an economic 
apparatus so complex and so interdependent that a voluntary devolution 
of the central authority becomes every day less likely. 

The word “‘voluntary”’ ought to be emphasized here, and not in appli- 
cation to the Soviet Union alone. The writer sees no prospect of a volun- 
tary reversal of what appears to him to be a general trend in Western 
countries toward a further mechanization of production at the bottom 
and a further development of authoritarianism at the top (outside or in- 
side the forms of democracy). But there is a possibility of reversal, never- 
theless. In Communist Russia, in Nazi Germany, in more or less demo- 
cratic America, the economic mechanism grinds and creaks; and may it be 
that these difficulties arise, not out of capitalism or communism as such, 
but out of the thing that they have in common—the vast, unwieldly size 
and complexity of their economic apparatus? May it be that technical 
change has forced the states to plan, and has at the same time made it 
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impossible for them to plan effectively? What, if anything, is to prevent 
the piling of machine on machine, and mass on mass, until size and com- 
plexity overwhelm the mind and make intelligent action quite impossible? 
There are some who think that during the World War the great armies 
showed here and there a symptom of this kind of self-defeat and self- 
destruction; and it is not impossible that a full measure of this fate awaits 
society in the industrial countries. The day of devolution is not in sight; 
but with or without other great wars to hurry totalitarianism to its climax, 
the Day of Dissolution may not be so exceedingly remote as the Mecha- 
nized Utopia that once was promised to our Western world. 
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ME REMARKS ON CARNELUTTIS 
SYSTEM OF JURISPRUDENCE 


SO 
JOHN CLARKE ADAMS 


RANCESCO CARNELUTTI was born in 1879 in Udine, a town 

in the region of Venice. He is a professor of legal procedure at the 

University at Padova, another Venetian city, and is also an ad- 
vocate of national reputation whose activity carries him all! over Italy. 
Carnelutti is distinguished less for the subtlety and the precision of his 
reasoning—qualities for which some of his colleagues are equally pre- 
eminent—than for the broad sociological foundations on which he bases 
his system of jurisprudence; for although he has gained from his Italian 
scholastic tradition the clarity and acuteness which are among its honors, 
he has not permitted his inquisitive mind to be limited by the narrow 
confines of the Italian legal training. He has seen the value not only of 
conceptually organizing Italian law but also of attacking the more basic 
problem of setting up a systematic description of the social structure, 
integrating law (and not merely the present Italian law) with the other 
aspects of society. 

In order to understand Carnelutti’s theories and particularly their 
presentation, one must bear in mind that they were developed as a 
basis for the theoretical understanding and the practical development of 
a specific branch of the law, i.e., civil procedure, and that this specific 
end has influenced the presentation. Nevertheless, the concepts are capa- 
ble of such broad application that they seem well fitted to clear the path 
of investigation for future legal theorists. 

The intellectual background of the Italian lawyer or professor of law 
is different from that of our members of the bar. They are steeped in 
logic and nice distinction. Their law is codified and can be carried around 
in handbooks. Before entering law school they have had only the equiva- 
lent of two years of college, and that of a type which, although intellec- 
tually stimulating, is quite divorced from reality. In consequence the 
Italian legal theorist is likely to be less realistic than his American or 
English confrere. He is likely to ignore the interrelation of law with the 
social sciences and, more specifically, with social theory. 

It is here that the originality of Carnelutti is manifest. He is one of the 
few Italian theorists who seem most aware of the implication of law with 
regard to the social groups bound by it. And this awareness is all the 
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more stimulating both to Carnelutti and to his readers as it appears to 
be less the product of book learning than the result of his interest in and 
penetrating observation of the happenings of everyday life. Few authors, 
political or fictional, can so aptly and shrewdly use a homely metaphor to 
bring out the significance of the case in hand. 

My purpose here is not to state the theory of Carnelutti in any detail. 
This he has done in his latest work, Sistema del diritto processule civile.* 
Rather I am interested in presenting the premises on which his system 
is based—premises which appear worthy of the attention of legal scholars 
to whom access to the Italian text is difficult. If these premises can with- 
stand the scrutiny of legal minds without suffering logical or empirical 
refutation, they would seem capable of further application, particularly 
for those who are interested in orienting law within the broad field of 
social phenomena. 

Carnelutti bases his system on his concept of interest, and he derives 
as a logical consequence of this concept both the function and the neces- 
sity of his major institutions, i.e., society, state, and law. He defines 
interest as a position of man, favorable to the satisfaction of a want. 
To possess food or money is an interest because he who has one or the 
other is generally in a position to satisfy his desire for food.? 

The means for satisfying man’s wants are called goods. If interest is 
the favorable position of a man with respect to the satisfaction of a want, 
then this situation is verified with respect to a good. Man and goods, 
then, delimit the relation which is called interest. Man is the subject of 
the interest; the good is its object. 

In certain situations a want is satisfied directly; in others, only in- 
directly. In the first case the interests are called immediate interests, 
and in the second, mediate interests. Therefore, we see that interest and 
want are relative terms. For example, if nutriment is a want of man, he 
has an interest in the possession of food. If he does not possess food, 
food in turn becomes a want and the possession of money (in order to 
buy food) becomes his interest. In this case, money is an immediate 
interest with respect to food and a mediate interest with respect to nutri- 
ment; the possession of food is a want with respect to the possession of 
money and an immediate interest with respect to nutriment. There is 
then a cause-effect relationship between interest and want, in which in- 


* Padova: Case editrice Dott. Antonio Milani (C.E.D.A.M.), 1936-37. 3 vols. 

? The primacy of interest is logical and not chronological. Carnelutti scrupulously 
avoids any ethnographical vagaries concerning hypothetical historical origins. His view 
of society is essentially synchronic, and he considers interest as the sociological dynamo 
the source of power and purpose in social groups. 
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terest is the cause or means and want is the desired effect; or in other 
words, the immediate interest (food) is a want with respect to the mediate 
interest (money). 

Wants are individual. A society, as such, has no wants. The term 
“collective wants” refers to the common wants of the members of a 
social group. There are, however, individual and collective interests. For 
instance, the use of a house is an individual interest because everyone can 
have his own house, whereas the use of a highway is a collective interest 
because this is necessary for the mutual satisfaction of the wants of an 
entire community. There is, then, individual interest when the situation 
favorable to its satisfaction can arise with respect to a single individual; 
and there is collective interest when the situation favorable to its satis- 
faction can be realized only simultaneously with the satisfaction of iden- 
tical wants of other members of a given group. In the case of the collective 
interest the group is not the subject of the interest but the means through 
which it is realized. The subjects of collective interests are the com- 
ponents of social groups and may form various types of groups, such as 
families, corporations, trade-unions, fraternities, communes, provinces, 
and states. 

As long as man is concerned only with individual interests he can live 
in isolation. It is the existence of collective interests which explains the 
origin of social groups. Men form themselves into societies because they 
cannot realize their interests in isolation, i.e., they are not able to place 
themselves in the situation favorable to the satisfaction of all their wants. 
The realization of collective interests is, therefore, the function of social 
groups, which are constituted for this exact purpose. 

The existence of collective interests explains not only the formation of 
social groups but their organization as well. The realization of an interest 
or the determination of a condition favorable to the satisfaction of a want 
usually requires the action of a man. This is equally true of a collective 
interest; in which case, the man acts as an organ for the group, inasmuch 
as he carries out the function of the latter. An organ is an individual qua 
operating toward the realization of a collective interest. 

In exceptional cases the collective interests of a small and loosely bound 
group can be realized by the spontaneous action of its members; but as 
the groups grow larger and more stable, a discipline of the organs, a rule 
of action, becomes increasingly necessary. 

Since wants are not limited, whereas goods are limited,; conflicts of 

3 All goods are obviously not limited, but Carnelutti does not mention this point. 
Naturally those goods over which conflicts of interest arise are limited, and these are 
the only ones with which he is concerned. 
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interest may result. These arise whenever the situation favorable to the 
satisfaction of one want excludes the possibility of the satisfaction of 
another want. If a man lacks both food and clothing (wants) and has 
only the money (good) to supply one or the other, there arises a conflict 
between these two interests (satisfaction of the wants) within the same 
personality. If, on the other hand, two people lack food (want), and there 
is only food enough for one (good), then a conflict of interest arises be- 
tween the two men. If a man is fighting for his country in a way that 
exposes him to danger and he wants to flee, there is a conflict of interest 
between an individual and a social group. In this example, safety is the 
want of both the individual and the group; the interest of the individual 
is realized through flight, that of the group by the individual’s fighting. 
If a state has only enough resources to support either an army for national 
defense or an adequate school system, a conflict between two collective 
interests arises. (A fifth possibility, which Carnelutti omits, is a conflict 
between two opposing collectivities, such as conflict between two coun- 
tries which want the same colonies.) 

In the first case the conflict is resolved by the individual himself, who 
sacrifices the lesser interest to the greater. If he fails to resolve the con- 
flict he may land in a psychopathic ward. At any rate, the problem here 
does not directly concern the social scientist. 

When the conflict is between interests the subjects of which are differ- 
ent persons,‘ the situation is of immediate social significance because the 
solution is then likely to be reached by violence. If it is reached pacifi- 
cally, there occurs either a moral or a contractual solution of the conflict. 
If the parties find within themselves some ethical standard which deter- 
mines the resolution of the conflicts, the result is called a moral solution. 
If the parties resolve the conflict through fear of one another’s force or the 
force of an interested third party, the result is called a contractual or 
arbitral solution. These procedures, however, are not sufficient to elimi- 
nate the danger of violence, and the use of violence we must remember is 
antisocial and renders difficult, if not impossible, the efficient functioning 
or even the existence of societies. Therefore, social groups or, better, the 
members of social groups have searched for a method to eliminate this 
danger. If men can satisfy many of their wants only by living in society 
and if the violent solution of conflicting interests is inimical to social 
peace and if war within a society affects adversely the social solidarity, 

4It would seem that this type of conflict is usually characterized by an identity of 
interests rather than by a “‘conflict’”’ of interests, but it is precisely this identity of 


interests, this seeking satisfaction from the same good, which is most likely to bring 
about a conflict of interest. 
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then the nonviolent solution of conflicts becomes a collective interest. 
This interest can be distinguished from the interests of the parties to the 
conflict by calling the latter internal interests and the former an external 
interest. This concept of the third or external interest in any conflict— 
that of the public in the peaceful solution of the conflict—is one of the 
cornerstones of Carnelutti’s system. 

It is, of course, possible that the conflict will be resolved peaceably by 
the parties because of their appreciation of this external interest of the 
public. This occurs in those cases where their share of the external in- 
terest outweighs their internal interests. This solution, however, differs 
from the first hypothesis, that of the moral or ethical solution, as it is 
arrived at “economically” rather than ethically. It is Carnelutti’s belief 
that this economic solution gains importance with the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

But if the parties are not swayed by the external interest in the peace- 
ful solution of the conflict this interest still persists, and for such a con- 
tingency a series of rules are formulated according to which the various 
conflicts should be settled. These rules are not formulated ex nullo or 
arbitrarily; they are based on justice, a concept which Carnelutti de- 
scribes as a vague product of society, i.e., of the consciences of men. 

These rules are rules of law; therefore, the external interest in the con- 
flict, that is the interest of the public in its pacific solution, is the cause 
of law, and justice is the material out of which law is fashioned (even 
though he who tries to formulate the rules of justice may make serious 
errors, with the result that individual judgments may be manifestly un- 
just). Between law and justice there runs, according to the metaphor of 
Carnelutti, the same relationship as that between form and substance. 
The justice in the law resembles the gold in coins. There are good and bad 
coins, depending upon the amount of gold or other precious metals they 
contain, but as long as the state that coins them is operating, both good 
and bad coins preserve the same value. So it is with laws, which reflect 
more or less accurately the prevailing notions of justice. As long as they 
are sanctioned by the same state, regardless of their varying compatibility 
with justice, they have equal validity. 

This mere rule of law, however, formulated from the principles of 
justice, is not sufficient for all cases; it must be integrated with a com- 
mand to enforce its observance.’ The combination of the rule and the 


5 For a similar theory see Théodore Ruyssen, De la guerre au droit (Paris: Alcan, 
1920), pp. 165-68; see also Emile Durkheim, De /a division du travail (2d ed.; Paris: 
Alcan, 1902), pp. 28 and 30: ‘‘Pour procéder tant a l’observation qu’a cette comparai- 
son, il faut donc substituer au fait interne qui nous échappe un fait extérieur qui le 
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command is called law. Regularities of behavior, before they are ex- 
pressed, are not laws. They become so only after they are expressed and 
sanctioned. The formal expression and sanctioning of rules of behavior 
can take placed in two ways: in the form of a specific command, or in 
the form of an abstract command. Examples of the former are specia 
bills or the whistle of the traffic police. Most laws, however, fall under 
the second heading. 

In theory the first method is the more just, as the precept is formulated 
with respect to the precise case to which is is to be adapted. Therefore, 
all specific extenuating or aggravating circumstances may be considered. 
On the other hand, the abstract command has an advantage which out- 
weighs the advantages of the specific command—it permits a previous 
knowledge of the rules. This leads to a degree of certainty of the law 
which under the other system would be impossible. The increased certi- 
tude is more than worth the decreased justice according to Carnelutti, 
who, however, fails to mention an equally important reason for favoring 
the abstract command—that of administrative efficiency. Under our 
present system the administration of law is one of the most costly of the 
social processes, utilizing a considerable portion of man’s intellectual 
activity. If in a complex social system, such as our own, a specific rule 
were to be formulated for the resolution of every conflict of interest after 
it had arisen, the operation of the judicial system would require such a 
large share of society’s intellectual resources that the other social processes 
would be left without adequate administration. 

So that a rule of law can be translated into a command, some orga 
must indicate the precise behavior to which people are to conform. This 
indication is called a legal precept. It is a statement which limits the 
liberty of one of the internal parties to a conflict in favor of the other. 
Legal precepts command and permit. They command the bearer of the 
subordinated interest to cede his interest—that is, the position he wishes 
to attain—-whereas they permit the bearer of the superordinated interest 
to attain this contested position. Precepts may also be classified as posi- 
tive and negative; a positive precept is a command in the strict sense; a 
negative precept is a prohibition. 

Sometimes the mere statement of the precept is suflicient to settle the 
conflict. This occurs when the parties are willing to abide by the pre- 


symbolise et étudier le premier a travers le second.’ ‘“‘De symbole visible, c’est le droit. 
En effet, la of la solidarité sociale existe, malgré son caractére immatériel, elle ne 
reste pas a l’état de pure puissance, mais manifeste sa présence par des effects sensibles.” 
‘‘Normalement, les moeures ne s’opposent pas au droit, mais au contraire en sont la 
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cept of their own free will. In order to assure the realization of the precept 
on all occasions, however, certain means are adopted for its imposition. 
These means are called juridical measures. 

The common type of juridical measure is the sanction, but Carnelutti 
feels that the concept of sanction is too narrow to include a significant 
type of measure which is used for the imposition of legal precepts. Sanc- 
tions are retributive measures, but jurisprudence, and specially modern 
jurisprudence, has develpoed the complementary concept of preventive 
measures. If there is a law that a certain street shall not be open for 
transit between the hours of g:00 P.M. and 7:00 A.M., perhaps because it 
runs by a large hospital, it would be possible to enforce this regulation 
by the imposition of a heavy fine on every violator (sanction) or it might 
be enforced merely by barricading the road during these hours (preventive 
measure). 

Although sanctions are always retributive measures as distinct from 
preventive measures, they are not always repressive measures, since 
they may be positive as well as negative. If a sanction can be defined as 
a reaction of a society or of a considerable portion thereof to a socially 
significant mode of behavior, then a legal sanction becomes the crystalliza- 
tion in law of a supposed, if not real, social reaction. Since a society can 
react favorably as well as unfavorably to specific modes of behavior, 
so there can be positive as well as negative sanctions. In Carnelutti’s 
words, a legal sanction is a statement of the consequences deriving from 
the observance or nonobservance of its related legal precept. This state- 
ment would include the damage threatened for nonobservance as well 
as the reward promised for observance of the precept. 

The negative sanction, however, is the more important. This category 
can be subdivided into two groups—restitutive sanctions and punitive 
sanctions. A restitutive sanction is an action which primarily tends to 
satisfy the bearer of the superordinated interest. A punitive sanction is 
an action which primarily aims at afflicting the bearer of the subordinated 
interest. Carnelutti points out, however, that there is no rigid dicotomy 
between these divisions as they operate in society; for restitution afflicts 
the bearer of the subordinated interest only if it renders futile his past 
labor to acquire the restituted article, and punishment satisfies, to a 
certain degree, the bearer of the superordinated interest if it only placates 
to some extent his desire for retaliation. 

Every conflict of interest which is resolved juridically is expressed in 
a juridical relationship. This is the relationship which the law established 
between the interests in conflict. Every juridical relationship is composed 
of two juridical positions: the one subordinated, or passive; the other 
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superoridinated or active. The first is generally expressed in an obliga- 
tion; the second, in a right. In every juridical] relationship there are also 
two juridical subjects, generally known as the parties. One of these parties 
is the subject of the obligation, the other, of the protected interest or 
the right. 

In certain types of conflict it may be difficult to find two parties. This 
is particularly true in cases where the conflict can be said to be in a 
state of quiescence. A case in point is the situation of a party trying to 
obtain a clear title to some real property. Carnelutti contends that 
such a case would not occur were it not for the possibility of an active 
conflict of interest over the possession, and in this case the potential 
conflicting interest represents the second party. 

In many cases the subject of the interest, when it is a physical person, 
is also the subject of the will which acts to protect the interest. It is 
possible, however, for the subjects of the interest to be legal incompetents 
(minors, insane persons). In these cases the will resides in their guardians. 
A more important case concerns juristic persons such as corporations. A 
corporation is represented by some authorized agent who by his will 
protects the interest of the corporation. Carnelutti avoids any discussion 
of the personality of corporations or of other social groups. He contents 
himself with defining a juristic person as the organization between the 
representatives and the represented, claiming that in the case of the 
minor and the insane, as well as in that of the corporation, this organiza- 
tion is the juridical subject. 

In every juridical relation there is also a juridical object, which is 
always an economically limited good. The necessity of two subjects and 
one object to a juridical relation is obvious when one stops to consider 
that this is the very state of affairs which renders possible conflict of 
interest of juridical consequence. If it were not the interest of two differ- 
ent persons to seek the same good, such a conflict would not arise. 

Goods are either material or immaterial. Material goods are eithe- 
movable or immovable. Immaterial goods include such things as radio 
waves, electricity, gas, as well as patents and copyrights. This latter 
category Carnelutti defines as human energy, separated from its natural 
base, the human body, projected and stored in a different body, the aes- 
thetic creation or the mechanical device. 

In his discussion of material goods Carnelutti stresses the point that 
the human body is a perfectly natural juridical object, regardless of the 
dictums of Roman law. These dictums were built up in an attempt to 
differentiate between the body of a Roman and that of a slave. According 
to Roman theory, only the body of the latter could be a juridical object. 
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In refuting this Carnelutti points out that there are definite rights over 
bodies and cites as examples conjugal rights, the rights of artists over 
models, and the rights of countries over soldiers. He continues his argu- 
ment by suggesting that in the case of a homicide the juridical subjects 
are the killer and the killed, whereas the object is the body. 

The concept for which Carnelutti is most famous is perhaps that of the 
litigation (dite), a conflict of interests considered dynamically. A litigation 
and a juridical relation have the same material elements—a conflict of 
interests—but their formal elements are different. The juridical relation 
is formally a co-ordination of wills, whereas the litigation is a conflict of 
wills. 

The litigation is quite distinct from the juridical process (processo 
with which it may superficially be confused. The relationship between 
the two is that of content and container respectively. The litigation is a 
conflict, and the juridical process is a procedure through which the con- 
flict is reproduced. 

The concept of rights (droits sudjectifs) is in continental jurisprudence 
generally connected with the specific right of an individual in the following 
way: When the conditions, foreseen by a general, abstract law have been 
realized with respect to the individual, a right of that individual arises. 
The concept of right is more useful when it is further divided into pro- 
cedural rights (diritti subbiettivi processualt) and substantive rights (diritti 
subbiettivi materiali). The advantages of such a classification become 
clear when one considers the right of action. This right is clearly a right 
of the bearer of an interest protected by the law. But until the decision 
of the court has been reached and the conflict of wills resolved in a 
juridical relation, the plaintiff does not know how the abstract law will 
be interpreted in the specific case. If the court refuses to superordinate 
his interest to that of the defendant, he has no right and, thus, it is argued, 
he has no right of action. According to Carnelutti, action as a procedural 
right is different from a substantive right. Substantive rights are related 
to the interest in conflict, whereas procedural rights are related to the 
society’s interest in its resolution. The substantive right is a predomi- 
nantly private right, while the procedural right of action is public right. 
The difference between these rights is further clarified by the obligations 
which are their reciprocals. In any litigation only the bearer of the super- 
ordinated interest (and he may be either plaintiff or defendant) has sub- 
stantive rights, and upon the other party is imposed the complementary 
obligation. The procedural right of action obligates the court, not the 
defendant. Either party has ¢his right. The right of action, however, is 
not a right against the state; it is merely a right against a state official. 
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This division of procedural and material rights obviates such paradoxes 
as the right of action of a plaintiff who loses the case and the obligation 
of a defendant who wins.° 

Carnelutti’s definition and classification of law are perhaps the most 
valuable of his contributions from the viewpoint of the social scientists, 
and this paper will close with a discussion of these. 

Carnelutti first distinguishes between those rules of law which delimit 
interests and those which create organs for the delimitation of interests, 
calling the first, zorme materiali; the second, norme strumentali (structural 
laws). To these categories of general law Carnelutti adds a third—the 
specific command—in this way contradicting the common statement that 
the generic attributes of law are its generality and its abstractness. Many 
legal scholars exclude or neglect the structural laws in their definitions. 
Hegel, Hobbes, Korkunoff, for instance, declare that the law is a body of 
norms for the delimitation of interests,’ and Chief Justice Hughes once 
said that the law is “‘a statement of the circumstances in which the public 
force will be brought to bear upon men through the courts.’’® Surely it 
would be difficult to include a structural law such as one limiting trial by 
jury or one setting up the Interstate Commerce Commission within either 
of these definitions.? 

Furthermore, Carnelutti maintains that the function of law is solely 
that of resolving conflicts of interest. Law, to be sure, organizes men, 
i.e., establishes relationships (rights and obligations) between them, but 
this is only the result of the imposition of the rules and represents, there- 
fore, merely the means through which the law operates rather than the 
end it seeks to attain. 

Third, in basing the validity of law on the fact that it is an assumed, 


° Professor Kheinstein informs me that this argument has already been presented 
by the German proceduralist, von Wach, under the name of Prozessanspruchen. In 
Italy the opposite point of view, maintaining that only the bearer of the superordinated 
interest has a right of action. is ably expounded by the Florentine proceduralist, Piero 
Calamandrei. 

7 Cf. Thomas Hobbes (Leviathan, Book II, chap. xxvi): ‘‘Civill law is to every Sub- 
ject, Those Rules, Which the Common-wealth hath commanded him, by Word, Writ- 
ing, or other sufficient Sign of the Will, to make use of for the distinction of Right and 
Wrong”’; N. M. Korkeunofi (General Theory of Law [Boston: Boston Book Co., 1909], 
p. 52): “‘Law is the delimitation of interests of different persons.” 

8 American Banana Company v. United Fruit Company, 213 U.S. 347. 


9 Carnelutti’s distinction is not the familiar one between substantive and procedural 
law. A law establishing an administrative tribunal is both a substantive law and a 
structural law, while a law establishing the punishment for robbery is substantive and 
a norma materiale. 
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if not a real, expression of the sentiment of social justice, he places law 
above the state, which becomes for him merely the juridical organization 
of the nation or, rather, the nation metamorphosed by the imposition 
of juridical norms. The function of the law is the peaceful solution of con- 
flicts of interest in the superior interest of the collectivity. The organiza- 
tion necessary to bring about this peaceful solution involuntarily creates 
the state. Thus, law is not, as Hobbes, Austin, Bodin, and Hegel have 
said, a command of the sovereign, but rather, as Duguit would have it, 
a commander of the sovereign.'° 

The relationship which Carnelutti assumes between justice and law 
obviates the frequent confusion between ethics and reality, between 
philosophy and science. Early writers tended to give purely philosophical 
definitions of law conforming better to legislator’s aspirations than to 
their accomplishments. Typical of such definitions are those of Dante, 
Grotius, Modrzewski, Montesquieu, and Proudhon." At the same time, 
in granting the influence of justice on law, he avoids the error of the 
analytical school. Neither is he guilty of the excesses of the historical 
school, which claims that law itself is a product of the common conscience 
which in a complex society does not know 1 per cent of the law. Rather, 
he maintains that law conforms to a greater or lesser degree to this com- 
mon conscience but is not necessarily a product of it. 


t© There is, however, an important distinction between the position of Duguit and 
that of Carnelutti. Duguit has an ethical evaluation: ‘‘Ne rien faire qui porte atteinte 
a la solidariété sociale ... et faire tout ce qui est de nature a réaliser et 4 devellopper 
la solidariété sociale méchanique et organique. Tout le droit objectif se résume en cette 
formule” (Manuel de droit constitutionnel [Paris: Thorin & Fontemoing, 1918], p. 10 


"Cf. Dante Alighieri: ‘“‘Jus est realis et personalis hominis ad hominem proportio” 
(De monarchia ii. 5); Hugo Grotius: ‘‘Jus nihil aliud quam quod justum est significat”’ 
(De jure belli ac pacis i. 1); Andrej Frycz Modrzewski: ‘‘Aimez et vénérez les lois 
parceque les lois sont le triomphe de I’esprit; révérez en elles l’ceuvre du philosophe et 
de la raison” (De republica emendanda, traduit par Pierre Mesnard, cité dans L’essor de 
la philosophie politique du XVI* siécle [Paris: Boivin & Cie, 1936], p. 427); Charles de 
Secondat, Baron Montesquieu: ‘‘Les lois sont les rapports nécéssaires qui dérivent de 
la nature des choses” De l’esprit des lois, 1, 1); Pierre Joseph Proudhon: ‘la loi n’est 
l’expression ni d’une volonté unique ni d’une volonté générale; elle est le rapport naturel 
des choses découvert et appliqué par la raison” (De la célébration du dimanche, con- 
sidéreé sous les rapports de l’hygiéne publique, de la morale, des relations de famille, et de 
cité [4° éd.; Paris: Garnier Fréres Librairies, 1850], p. 144). 


2 The American theorists tend to follow this theory in principle, substituting 
“the court’ for ‘‘the sovereign’’; for examples see Benjamin Cardozo, The Growth of the 
Law [1924], p. 52; Max Radin, The Law and Mr. Smith (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill 
1938), John Chipman Gray, The Nature and Sources of Law (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1916), chap iv. 
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Since law has a basis anterior to the state’’ and is a cause of the state 
(which latter is really the juridical organization of the nation), the state 
is divested of its supremacy over law and becomes obviously a potential 
party to a suit; for the state is a corporation having interests in conflict 
with those of other corporations or of individuals and these conflicts like 
any others can be resolved by a law imposing a juridical relation." 

Finally, Carnelutti asserts that in order to have a juridical system it 
is not necessary to have either norme materiali or norme strumentali. A 
series of specific commands would suffice. These commands would ema- 
nate from a chief whose power was not derived from a structural law 
but rather resulted from a recognition of the fact that his commands 
furthered the collective interest in social peace." 

These points seem to me to be among the most challenging of Carne- 
lutti’s hypotheses. From his general theory he outlines and systematizes 
the concepts and practices of Italian legal procedure. This huge task, 
to which he has devoted twenty-five hundred pages, is of less concern to 
the American social scientist than the broader study, comprising the 
organization of society as a whole, which his inquiring and speculative 
mind formulated as a basis for the more specific investigation. 


HoBart COLLEGE 


13 The term “state” designates two concepts. One is almost synonymous with the 
source of law; the other designates a corporation similar to other corporations with 
respect to its relationship to law. It is this latter concept of the state to which Carnelutti 
refers. 

14 Through time such a general recognition would tend to become the basis of a 
structural law. 
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PROBLEMS OF Etuics. By Moritz Schlick. Authorized translation by 
David Rynin, Ph.D. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xv+ 
217. $2.00. 

The curiosity of many who have wondered what, if anything, a logical 
positivist has to say about ethics may be allayed in part by this authorized 
translation of Fragen der Etiik, composed in 1930 by the lamented leader 
of the Vienna Circle. The book aims at only two things: philosophical 
activity, or the stimulation of the reader to the discovery of meanings 
through actual operations; and psychological knowledge, ur the state- 
ment of certain laws concerning human behavior. A large part of the book 
is therefore consumed in pointing out what, to the author, ethics is not. 
It is not a matter of practice; it is not merely a formulation of the concept 
of good, or its justification; it is not an “ideal science.”” On the contrary, 
the central problem of ethics is “a purely psychological one, the causal] 
explanation of moral behavior.’’ To those who object that this makes 
ethics a part of psychology, Schlick’s reply is ““Why not?” 

Having thus cleared the path of most of the conventional obstacles, the 
author outlines briefly a psychology of utilitarianism. Man’s natural 
egoism or inconsiderateness inflicts pain and brings moral censure, from 
which arises a morality of considerateness. “As soon as one feels himself 
to be a member of society and feels his own good and evil to be bound up 
with that of others; the idea of a happy community must become a 
pleasant idea; and this emotional tone extends itself according to known 
laws to all modes of behavior which he supposes are advantageous to the 
welfare of society.”’ This smacks of the familiar legerdemain by which the 
general welfare becomes a pleasant goal for the individual. Schlick re- 
iterates that he “has no doubt that experience indicates very clearly that 
the social impulses are those which best assure their bearers of a joyful 
life.’’ It is alla matter of average expectations: “Experience on the aver- 
age does not confirm pessimism.’’ Such rough approximations may take 
care of large tracts of moral behavior, but they shed little light on moral 
originality or fresh cases of “disinterested resentment.” Schlick’s moral 
principle, “Be ready for happiness,” leads to an ethics of kindness or 
considerateness, not of duty, whose highest level is not one of agonized 
conflict but of “innocence” and peace. 

In chapters v, vi, and vii Schlick turns aside from his main argument to 
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dispose of alleged absolute values, of ‘worthless joys and valuable sor- 
rows,” and of the pseudo-problem of free will. The contribution to ethics 
which he has left behind is therefore mainly polemical and negative, with 
only broad hints of the solidly scientific psychological ethics which he 
might have begun to construct. Dr. Rynin’s translation is neither wholly 
idiomatic nor wholly literal, with a rather confusing use of some non- 
positivistic terms (such as ‘‘soul”’) at times. 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


Tue RuyME OF REASON: A GUIDE TO ACCURATE AND MATURE THINKING. 
By Roger W. Holmes. (“Century Philosophy Series.”) New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xiii+-516. $3.00. 

In this nothing-if-not-lively introductory textbook the “logic is fun” 
tendency reaches a new high-water mark. Professor Holmes carries the 
student through both Aristotelian and modern symbolic logic at a dizzy 
pace. Games, puzzles, codes, ciphers, brain-teasers, and pictorial illus- 
trations abound. If people can be cajoled into systematic thinking, this 
book should turn the trick. There is even danger that they might be in- 
duced to “join a fanatical cult” of logic-fanciers, and “get glassy-eyed 
and absent-minded.”’ It is the strictly structural or chess-game aspects of 
logic which appeal to the author, who hastens over scientific method as 
hypothetical and incompletely deductive. This disdain for content comes 
home to roost when he comes to discuss ‘‘A Philosophy of Life as a De- 
ductive System.” His headlong enthusiasm for form betrays him into 
some absurd exaggerations of the importance of consistency in the con- 
duct of life. He seems to forget that many of the occupants of our insti- 
tutions for the insane are extremely consistent in terms of premises that 
are somehow out of touch with their environment. Professor Holmes has 
written a most entertaining guide to accurate and mature deductive 
thinking; but the time has gone by when that alone can serve as a guide 
to life. 


Haroitp A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


PRESSURE POLITICS IN NEW YorK: A StuDY OF GROUP REPRESENTA- 
TION BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. By Belle Zeller. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. ix+310. $3.00. 

“The purpose of this book is to present a picture of the interplay of 
statewide pressure groups as they come into contact with the legislature 
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of the Empire State, and by so doing to indicate their power and influence 
in the process of government itself.” This aim, well worthy of emulation 
in the other forty-seven states, is splendidly carried out. A chapter each 
is devoted to labor, business, the farmers, the welfare organizations, and 
the professions, with a final “‘summary of techniques” and suggestions for 
government control of lobbying. The whole forms a most useful and en- 
lightening compendium of information concerning both the “back-alley” 
and the “‘front-door” varieties of influence as exerted in Albany. Professor 
Zeller brings out the special perils of the tactics used by some business 
interests in such a way that the public can be made to pay for hoodwink- 
ing itself. On the other hand, she has high praise for the welfare and 
women’s groups whose motto is study first and then agitate. Her state- 
ment that “no legislator wishes to be branded as an enemy of education” 
was written before the 1939 slash in state aid for schools. In her discus- 
sion of effective techniques the author stresses the long-run factors of 
wide membership and confidence-building rather than the more spectacu- 
lar mass appeals. There is no substitute, apparently, for steady, powerful 
“local pressure” applied through the ballot box. The job of the legislator 
is not only to resist selfish pressures but, “until the consumer can be 
organized effectively, to be the protector of this diffused, inarticulate 
interest.’’ Several ways of reducing the advantage possessed by the pro- 
fessional lobbyist over the amateur legislator are suggested: more powers 
of initiative for the executive branch, a legislative council for advance 
planning, redistricting (long overdue in New York), more use of public 
hearings, and a compact unicameral legislature. An appendix on person- 
nel that goes far toward illuminating New York’s legislative picture shows 
that, since 1921, from 40 to 46 per cent of the lawmakers in each legisla- 
ture have been lawyers, and from 31 to 38 per cent have been business- 
men, “most of them actively engaged in their own private enterprises 
while performing their duties as public servants.’’ That means that there 
are pressures constantly operating, not exerted publicly by any organized 
group, which need rather to be counteracted by the vigilance and public 
spirit of the relatively disinterested citizens. 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


Locic, THE THEORY OF INQuIRY. By John Dewey. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1938. Pp. viiit-546. $3.00. 
The publication of this book is most welcome and for at least two 
reasons. In the first place, it represents the final formulation of basic 
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ideas which Dewey first stated some forty years ago in his Studies in 
Logical Theory and which he subsequently developed and modified some- 
what in his Essays in Experimental Logic and the more recent little book 
on How We Think. In other words, the new book is important as a land- 
mark in the development of the philosophical system of one of America’s 
most influential thinkers; and it will be interesting to the future his- 
torians of philosophy who are concerned with the unfolding and the 
growth of a philosophical idea. But, beyond this systematic importance, 
Dewey’s Logic has a significance also for philosophical discussions at 
large, notably at a time when the “‘new” logic is in danger of losing itself 
in an abstract and intrinsically “irrational” formalism. 

Numerous difficulties and confusions of contemporary logic, Dewey 
believes, are due to “‘the attempt to retain Aristotelian logical forms after 
their existential foundations have been repudiated” (p. 94). For, after 
all, Aristotelian logic was but a more or less adequate expression of “the 
conditions of science and culture which provided its background and sub- 
stantial material” (p. 82). The need, therefore, is ‘for logic to do for 
present science and culture what Aristotle did for the science and culture 
of his time’’ (p. 95). This theme as such, of course, is not a new one. It 
inspired Bacon no less than Bosanquet and Mill. But Dewey’s solution 
of the problem deserves special attention, for he deals with the specific 
problems of logic that have only recently (and largely since the develop- 
ment of symbolic logic) been recognized as problems; and he deals with 
them from a unique point of view. 

Dewey’s theory, “in summary form,” is that ‘‘all logical forms (with 
their characteristic properties) arise within the operation of inquiry and 
are concerned with control of inquiry so that it may yield warranted 
assertions” (pp. 3-4). Now, inquiry begins with the “institution of a 
problem” (“To see that a situation requires inquiry is the initial step in 
inquiry” [p. 107]) and ends with a “warranted assertion” or judgment 
(“Judgment may be identified as the settled outcome of inquiry” [p. 120]). 
The operational process leading from the former to the latter constitutes 
the “whole of the inquiry,” and this “‘whole” determines all logical forms 
and conditions all logically relevant matters. 

Thus, ‘“‘to be a datum is to have a special function in control of the 
subject-matter of inquiry” (p. 124). The “essential” is now readily dis- 
tinguishable from the “‘accidental,’”’ for “anything is ‘essential’ which is 
indispensable in a given inquiry and anything is ‘accidental’ which is 
superfluous”’ (p. 138). “Propositions are the instruments by which pro- 
visional conclusions of preparatory inquiries are summed up, recorded and 
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retained for subsequent use. In this way they function as effective means, 
material and procedural, in the conduct of inquiry, till the latter institutes 
subject-matter so unified in significance as to be warrantably assertible” 
(p. 311). And it is interesting to see how Dewey interprets the Aristote- 
lian “square of opposites” from the “functional” point of view (pp. 1goff.). 
Especially his conceptions of “‘contrariety” and of “contradictories” de- 
serve attention. The upshot of it all is that “only if propositions are re- 
lated to each other as phases in the divisions of labor in the conduct of 
inquiry, can they be members of a coherent logical system” (p. 310). 

From Dewey’s “functional” point of view the “syllogism” is not in 
itself the procedural basis of an inquiry but ‘“‘a generalized formula 
for logical conditions that must be satistied if final judgment is to be 
grounded” (p. 323). It “‘means that a conclusion is logically warranted, 
and is only so warranted, when the operations involved in discourse and 
in experimental observation of existences, converge to yield a com- 
pletely resolved determinate situation” (p. 324). ““Major premise” (as 
“procedural propositions”) and “‘minor premise” (as “existential propo- 
sitions”) are both indispensable if there is to be grounded judgment. 

Of still greater importance is Dewey’s reinterpretation of the tra- 
ditional ‘‘laws of thought’’: identity, contradiction, and the excluded 
middle. ‘“The Aristotelian interpretation of them as ontological,’’ Dewey 
maintains, “‘and any interpretation which regards them as inherent re- 
lational properties of given propositions, must certainly be abandoned. 
But as formulations of formal conditions (conjunctive-disjunctive) to be 
satisfied, they are valid as directive principles, as regulative limiting ideals 
of inquiry” (p. 346). They are “operationally a priori with respect to 
further inquiry” (p. 14). This, of course, raises the whole question of 
“rationality,’’ and, concerning it, Dewey says: ‘‘Rationality is an affair 
of the relation of means and consequences, not of fixed first principles as 
ultimate premises” (p. 9). And “‘it is reasonable to search for and select the 
means that will, with the maximum probability, yield the consequences 
which are intended’’ (p. 10). Finally, “the principles state habits 
operative in every inference that tend to yield conclusions that are stable 
and productive in further inquiries. .... The validity of the principles 
is determined by the coherency of the consequences produced by the 
habits they articulate” (p. 13). 

It seems to me that right here we have before us the weakest point in 
Dewey’s “theory of inquiry’—and it is also a fundamental issue; for 
does not the relation of “means and consequences” necessarily ‘“‘tran- 
scend” all inquiry in the sense of being ontological rather than purely 
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procedural? And do not the “principles” even as “habits” presuppose a 
“reasonableness” and interdependence of realities, if you please, which 
is logically as well as existentially prior to all inquiry? Is it not “reason- 
able to search for . . . . the means that will... . yield the consequences” 
only because the “relation of means and consequences” is ontological 
rather than logical]? 

These questions are not satisfactorily answered by Dewey’s contention 
that “logical forms accrue to subject-matter in virtue of subjection of the 
latter in inquiry to the conditions determined by its end” (p. 372), for 
the possibility of such “subjection” may itself become an issue. But there 
is at least a suggestion of the required ontology in Dewey’s statement that 
“the purpose for which inquiry is carried on cannot be fulfilled on a wide 
scale or in an ordered way except as its materials are subject to conditions 
which impose formal properties on the materials. When these conditions 
are abstracted they form the subject-matter of logic. But they do not 
thereby cease to be, in their own reference and function, forms-of-subject- 
matter” (p. 374). I heartily agree with these statements; but I wonder if 
they do not contradict the previous contention that principles are but 
“habits operative in every inference.” 

In his polemic against Aristotle, Dewey makes much of the fact that 
“the development of modern science destroyed the conceptions of fixed 
species, defined by fixed essences, upon which the Aristotelian logic 
rested.” This destruction affected .... the classic conceptions of uni- 
versal and particular, whole and part, and the scheme of their relation- 
ships with one another. Modern logic, however, attempted to retain the 
scheme but with the understanding that it is purely formal, devoid of 
ontological import” (p. 182). And it is Dewey’s contention that this very 
fact is the chief source of trouble in contemporary logical theory. I think 
Dewey is right in his interpretation of the trend of modern science. Every- 
where “‘thing-concepts” have been, or are being, replaced by “‘functional” 
concepts; and present-day logic must adjust itself accordingly. Dewey 
suggests a reinterpretation that may be required in particular with re- 
spect to the notions of “‘substance”’ (“‘ ‘Substance’ represents . . . . a logi- 
cal, not an ontological, determination” [p. 128]), and of ‘“‘causality” (‘‘the 
category causation is logical; .... it is a functional means of regulating 
existential inquiry, not ontological” [p. 462]). And one wonders if such 
an interpretation does not raise anew—and in a somewhat new form— 
some of the epistemological problems confronting the neo-Kantians (cf. 
Cassirer’s Substance and Function)—and this despite Dewey’s belief that 
the “problems”’ of epistemology ‘disappear when the characteristic fea- 
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tures of scientific subject-matter are interpreted from the standpoint of 
satisfaction of logical conditions set by the requirements of controlled 
inquiry” (p. 465). 

All philosophers who can see in logic only the formal aspects of intra- 
and interpropositional relations will be greatly disappointed by Dewey’s 
book; and one must not expect to find in it detailed discussions of “sym- 
bolic” logic or the more recent development of this logical line. But for 
all who are interested in the broader and genuinely philosophical aspects 
of logic Dewey’s book will be stimulating and valuable. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 
University of Nebraska 


NATURALISM. By James Bissett Pratt. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1939. Pp. x+180. $1.00. 

This book contains Professor Pratt’s Powell Lectures on Philosophy, 
delivered at Indiana University. Readers of the author’s recent book on 
Personal Realism will find many familiar ideas in the present volume; and 
it is, of course, inevitable that this should be so. Yet there is no undue 
repetition of statement. New arguments are presented at various points, 
and some of the basic ideas have been formulated more tersely. 

The author claims ‘“‘nothing more than probability” for the “type of 
naturalistic theory” he has “suggested,” and his principal concern is “the 
distinction between a crude and a critical Naturalism’”’ (p. ix). “Crude” 
naturalism Pratt takes to be “‘reductive’’ and “physical” naturalism, the 
type that readily merges into materialism. “‘Critical’’ naturalism, on the 
other hand, he defines as ‘“‘the study of Nature” (p. 2); as “an earnest and 
courageous desire to find out and face the truth, no matter what it may 
be” (p. 3). This naturalism is ‘characterized by three things: by its 
aim, by its method, and by its resulting system.”’ 

[But] the system... . is less important to it, less fundamental, ... . than 
its method; and its method is less permanent and essential than its aim. First 
of all, it wants the truth about the world we live in... .. In order to attain this 
it makes use of the empirical method. And by the use of this method it builds up 
a picture of the universe. .... Its fidelity to its method and its aim prevent its 
being wholly and finally committed to any theory, and keep it . . . . modifying 
whatever concept or system it may have built up [p. 16]. 

The most important element in this definition, ‘“‘the one characteristic 


common to all the naturalistic systems,” Pratt insists, “is the persistent 
attempt to find out ... . the truth about the world we live in” (p. 17). 
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The very emphasis placed upon this point seems to imply not only that 
the search for truth is common to all naturalistic systems but that it 
distinguishes them from all other philosophical enterprises—meaning that 
only naturalism searches for the truth. And this is an implication the 
truth of which has yet to be demonstrated. In aim and purpose, I believe, 
most philosophies (logical positivism may be the exception) strive after 
“the truth aboui the world we live in.’’ The search for truth, therefore, 
cannot be claimed as the most distinguishing feature of naturalism. 

As far as the “‘empirical method”’ is concerned, it may be well to remind 
ourselves that this is essentially hypothetico-deductive, and that it in- 
volves elements of rationalization as well as of observation. It is the pro- 
cedure, | take it, of the natural sciences. But this method, legitimate as 
it is in itself, may not be applicable to philosophical problems in the same 
sense in which it is used in the sciences. If philosophy is an analysis of 
basic categories, its method needs, perforce, be dialectical; and, if phi- 
losophy is an integration of the conclusions reached in the special sci- 
ences, its statements are at least one step farther removed from observa- 
tion than are the insights and the laws of the sciences, and a procedure 
useful in connection with the latter may not be of equal value if applied to 
the former. But, even if this point were waived, the “empirical method’’ 
might be employed to serve entirely different points of view; and in this 
case it would cease to be a distinctive feature of naturalism. 

Traditional naturalism is, of course, characterized by the specific 
‘‘reductive’’ nature of its systemic integration. To this conception Pratt 
strenuously objects. The point at issue, naturally, is, or should be, the 
definition of “‘Nature.’’ Pratt defines this term—by implication at least— 
in a way in which it must become utterly unacceptable to the naturalist 
of philosophic tradition. It may be well, therefore, to consider briefly a 
few matters of detail. 

Arguing against Kant’s a priori, Pratt maintains that ‘causation is a 
necessary postulate of Naturalism” (p. 51). And he means by it ‘“‘some- 
thing more like what we find in ourselves when effort produces intended 
results, or when we are forced to move against our will” (p. 55). That 
such an interpretation of causation, if it purports to be a formulation of 
views prevailing in the natural sciences, is but an anachronism need only 
be mentioned in passing. More significant is the use our author makes of 
this conception. ‘‘The causal influences,” he says, ‘“‘playing upon a thing 
from the remote past, its own handing on of influence to other things, its 
cooperation, its effects, its function—these are a large part of the thing’s 
nature” (p. 56). And “from considerations such as these there emerges a 
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conception of the universe, of the totality of Nature, as an almost organic 
whole” (p. 57). This “‘whole”’ is to include ultimately ‘‘all the facts of 
life and mind” (p. 83). 

Moreover, Pratt finds it ‘‘impossible to avoid the impression of general 
persistent tendencies inexplicable by any imaginable kind of merely 
mechanically caused forces.”’ A “something more” is required. And “this 
‘something more’... . must include within it some form of teleology.” 
‘“‘The facts of life and of evolution suggest—and I [Pratt] think rather 
plainly point to—some form of immanent but dynamic teleology” (p. 
85). But, our author goes on, “‘if there be immanent teleology in the 
living world, it will be found also in the non-living” (pp. 87, 93). From 
the fact that “in human conduct purpose is a vera causa” and that man 
“characterizes’”’ nature ‘‘as much as she characterizes him,” Pratt infers 
that “in the great organic whole, which Nature is, purpose also is at 
work,” and he believes that it is ‘‘perfectly consistent with a very real 
Naturalism to take into serious consideration the hypothesis that the 
Cosmos as a whole is permeated with immanent purpose, that it is a 
teleological and, therefore, a spiritual organism” (p. 142). 

This “vision of Reality as an organic whole to some extent guided by 
an inner and immanent purposiveness,” together with the contention 
that “immanent purpose” “‘cannot be divorced from mind” (p. 165)— 
for ‘‘an utterly unconscious purpose belongs among round squares’”’ (pp. 
165, 171)—leads Pratt ‘‘from the conception of an organic universe to the 
conception of an indwelling mind which expresses itself in all the activi- 
ties, great and small, of the Cosmos”’ (p. 166). And our author concludes: 
‘Whoever recognizes in the Cosmos a dynamic and teleological character 
recognizes within it a character that belongs only to mind. A Naturalism 
that does this is not far from Religion” (p. 172). For such a philosophy, 
God is a reality, but “‘only if God’s relation to His world be in some general 
way like the relation of our minds to our bodies—can we really conceive in 
more than verbal fashion that His purpose is efficient’’ (p. 174). The 
truth or falsity of this interpretation of the world we live in I shall not 
discuss at this time; but, if Pratt’s views are still to be called ‘‘natural- 
ism,”’ has not that term been so expanded in meaning as to have lost all 
distinctive significance and therefore all real meaning? 

From Pratt’s metaphysical position as just outlined, it is understand- 
able that for him the “mind-body problem” is “central as no other prob- 
lem is to our concept of ourselves and of reality” (p. 108). As in his 
Personal Realism, Pratt here again defends a theory of interaction, an- 
swering the critics’ charges by maintaining (a) that it “is perfectly con- 
ceivable and self-consistent to suppose that in those organisms which 
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differ from all the rest of the physical world in being conscious, this enor- 
mous exception to the usual run of things should be accompanied with 
the much less striking exception of a variation in the appearance or dis- 
appearance of energy” (p. 118); and (6) that “the denial of Interaction 
involves the denial of any efficiency to consciousness” (p. 120). 

Characterizing further Pratt’s philosophical position are his references 
to matters of morality and of ethics (pp. 143 ff.). ‘““The central ethical 
problem for Naturalism,” our author tells us, “is where this criterion [of 
good and bad] shall be found” (p. 155). And his solution is this: ‘“‘Almost 
necessarily, almost as the logical consequence of [the] naturalistic aim 
and method, [the] ethical principle will be eudaemonistic or utilitarian: 
it will see the character of the deed and of the life in the kind of conse- 
quences which they produce” (p. 156). But Pratt refuses to interpret this 
eudaemonism in a narrowly “‘hedonistic”’ sense because ‘‘the psychological 
thesis of Hedonism is no longer tenable’ (pp. 161-62). “‘All things are 
good which any sentient being wants or likes; and the things which 
sentient beings like and want are innumerable”’ (p. 162). 

What is really significant here is the commitment to a theory of value 
based upon desire. ‘‘With the appearance of the first desiring and ap- 
preciative animal on this earth, value, or the difference between good and 
bad, came into being. ... . For Naturalism, then, value is the character 
possessed by an object or event in virtue of the fact that some sentient 
being wants it or likes it when he gets it. Anything is good to the extent 
to which it is desired or liked by someone, and nothing is good except in 
so far as it is liked or desired” (p. 158). That such a doctrine really solves 
the problem of value is more than doubtful. If ‘‘desiring” and “‘liking”’ 
are taken in their psychological significance, then, I believe, the view 
presented by Pratt is much too narrow as foundation of a value theory; 
and even if the meaning of these terms is taken in the broad sense of 
Perry’s notion of ‘‘interest’’ (R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, p. 
115), Laird’s criticism might still apply in all fundamentals (cf. J. Laird, 
The Idea of Value). And should not Pratt find an entirely different 
foundation of value in his conception of God? 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 
University of Nebraska 


TOWARD A DIMENSIONAL REALISM. By Charles M. Perry. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. Pp. viilit+180. $2.50. 
The cover flap of this book informs us that Professor Perry, head of the 
department of philosophy in the University of Oklahoma, here ‘“‘under- 
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takes to present an intelligible metaphysics entirely in dimensional 
terms.” “‘Intelligibility,’’ of course, is a relative term, and I confess 
frankly that there is much in Professor Perry’s book that is not at all 
clear tome. Moreover, I feel reasonably sure that the fault is not entirely 
my own and that at least some of my difficulties arise from Professor 
Perry’s figures of speech and from the synoptic nature of his discussions. 
But let us turn to some of the details of the book. 

The task of the book, Professor Perry tells us, ‘involves deriving the 
principle of dimensionality from the nature of an event, .... demon- 
strating what causality means, .... [and] to give a dimensional interpre- 
tation to the biological and social fields” (p. vii). Now, an “‘event,”’ as 
defined in this book, ‘‘must not be conceived too narrowly” (p. 5). In 
fact, “anything that can happen with reference to position or quality 
anywhere under the sun or within the sun or in the mind of man, sub- 
sistent or existent, is ....an event. .... Nor must it be thought that 
there are limitations of magnitude with regard to events. .... Events, 
then, have the whole wide range of the universe’ (p. 6). But Professor 
Perry’s interest centers around the “‘structure”’ of an event; and we learn 
that this “structure turns out to be identity, or point of reference, and 
departure or change” (p. 7). “The question now is how can the two con- 
flicting elements be brought together in a system?” (p. 9.) The answer to 
this question is “‘dimensional realism’’; and this is how the synthesis is 
accomplished: ‘‘The ‘changeless’ for a given event may change but, if so, 
it does so in some line of action or direction that is indifferent to or at 
right angles with the advance of the event—the numerical values of its 
change lie in another dimension; that is what makes it ‘changeless’ ” 
(p. 10). In addition, ‘the change points to a limiting concept or ‘last 
term’ in which it shall be absolutely completed.’’ Such completion may 
be seen in ‘‘the logical limit of pure simplicity,” in ‘“‘the logical limit of 
perfect integration,” or in “innumerable other limits” which “reveal 
themselves as the lines of action of events shoot out in extensive series” 
(p. 15). Such “absolute completion,’’ however, “‘lies outside the change 
itself” and “contains no component of the past” and is thus “perfectly 
right-angular or indifferent to both past and present,”’ and therefore 
constitutes a ‘‘so-called third dimension, or limiting case of rotation”’ 
(p. 12). Each event, then, is three-dimensional, and each ‘dimensional 
triad lies within some accepted entity which allows only three directions” 
(p. 13). 

These somewhat abstract formulations must be interpreted in the 
light of Professor Perry’s specific illustrations: (a) The relation of the 
change to the “‘changeless”’: 
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Suppose a liquid is being raised in temperature from sixty degrees Fahrenheit, 
the rise in temperature is indifferent to the changes that may or might have tak- 
en place in the liquid while it was at sixty degrees Fahrenheit. It may or might 
have been drunk by someone with varying degrees of satisfaction .. . . but the 
rise in temperature is not concerned in its first aspect with these possibilities. 
The unassimilability of a point of reference in an event is this indifferent or 
right-angular relation [pp. 10-11]. 


It may be granted that the increase in the temperature of the water is 
‘indifferent or right-angular” to the possibility that the water ‘‘might 
have been drunk by someone”’ at 60° F. But is this relation of indiffer- 
ence or “right-angularity” really important? Is not the problem of change 
rather this: What remains “‘changeless,” as far as the water itself is 
concerned, when its temperature is increased? And there is nothing in 
Professor Perry’s interpretation that might throw light upon this problem. 

(b) The “principle” of “‘right-angularity”’: 

A house is burning. The fire arrives at the stage when rafters crumple. ‘The 
sound of the crash of the roof, the way it falls, the odor that comes forth are not 
more-or-less of the burning. ... . How big the sound, how high its pitch, how 
violent the fall, how pungent the odor lie in lines of variation or directions that 
are indifferent to the line of progress of the fire. This indicates a dimension, 
many dimensions in fact, that do not coincide with the line of the burning [p. 
11). 


It might be pointed out that the ‘‘burning of a house”’ is not merely the 
progressive chemical process known as “‘burning” but the totality of 
flames, odors, crumpling rafters, crashing roofs, etc. But that would be 
to press an illustration beyond its intent. We are to understand from 
Professor Perry’s description of the burning house and its accompanying 
circumstances merely the fact that some processes are ‘“‘indifferent’’ to 
others; and, if they are “indifferent,” they are “right-angular’”’ to one 
another and therefore lie in different ‘‘dimensions.”’ “‘Right-angular or 
indifferent”’ is an often repeated phrase in Professor Perry’s book. (It 
occurs no less than four times on p. 12 alone!) “Rotation” away from a 
given “‘dimension’’ (or line of action) simply means ‘“‘increasing indiffer- 
ence” to a given line of development; and the “‘limiting case of rotation”’ 
(or “right-angularity”) would be the point of “utter indifference.” So 
understood—and this is the only sense in which Professor Perry can speak 
of “different dimensions’’—there is nothing mysterious about ‘“dimen- 
sionality,’’ but one wonders just wherein the great discoveries and the 
new insights of “dimensional realism’”’ may lie. 

(c) The three dimensions are determined by “‘some accepted entity”: 
Which dimension “‘is to be the ‘third’ within the entity is a matter of 
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point of view but it is not permissible to go outside of the entity for a 
third dimension”’ (p. 13). I could concede this point, but I am puzzled by 
Professor Perry’s illustration: “The dominant entity,” for example, 
“may be water, and the [dimensional] triad, ice, water in liquid form, 
and steam”’ (p. 13). Why does this mean a “dimensional triad” and not 
merely one dimension of a progressive increase in the temperature of the 
water? And where do I find the dimensional triad in the burning of the 
house where there are “‘many dimensions . . . . that do not coincide with 
the line of the burning’’? 

Considering these various points, what have I gained, what new or 
better understanding have I obtained when I now read that “the event 
as such has turned out to be a conflict of change and the ‘changeless’ ” 

nd that these “two elements are revealed as right-angular [read: ‘ndif- 
ferent] to each other’; that “further analysis shows a limiting case of 
rotation or third dimension’’; and that “‘this can go on indefinitely” 
(p. 17)? 

Professor Perry, speaking of time as “‘colorless motion against which 
the various concrete processes are projected for measurement,”’ neverthe- 
less indicates a rather interesting interpretation of time; for time he con- 
ceives not as a ‘“‘fourth dimension’”’ but as “‘the active aspect of any spatial 
dimension. .... One might say that a spatial dimension looked at end- 
wise is time.’’ In other words, time “‘is any one of the axes taken in its 
enumerative or extensive character’ (p. 38). One wonders, however, why 
time could not be conceived as a ‘‘dimensional triad” in its own right; for 
“succession,” “‘duration,” and “‘simultaneity”’ might constitute three di- 
mensions (as defined by Professor Perry) just as readily as do ice, water 
in liquid form, and steam. 

Professor Perry’s interpretation of relations baffles me. Passages such 
as the following I think I still understand: “Relations are movements 
negating certain things which remain fixed and therefore right-angular 
to the movements and arriving at other things which are fixed and there- 
fore right-angular to the given movement but which must contain at 
least a component which is right-angular to the thing which was originally 
negated.”’ And a relation “‘is a process viewed from the side or as such”’ 
(p. 61). I said, I think I still understand this; but I am not at all sure 
about it. Iam sure, however, that the following elaboration of this notion 
of relations is utterly unintelligible to me: ‘Relations are the processes of 
springing away from terms which are fixed and arriving at other terms 
which are likewise fixed but in a different dimension from the terms of 
departure” (p. 73). If a book lies on the table, what is “springing away” 
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from the table—or from the book, for that matter? But Professor Perry 
continues: ‘And when the concept of quantity comes up for consideration 
it may be regarded as a galloping denotation with only the faintest recol- 
lection of what it is fleeing from” (p. 74). Now, I have seen galloping 
horses and have even ridden them; but ‘‘a galloping denotation,” I am 
sure, I could never handle because I don’t know what it is or what it 
possibly could be And Professor Perry’s book gives me no answer to my 
questions! 

But there are other matters in this book which I do not understand. 
For example, Professor Perry says that “‘to be objective is to be right- 
angular to the perceiving process”’ (p. gt). If, in conformity with Pro- 
fessor Perry’s definition, we substitute “indifferent” for “‘right-angular,” 
the statement just quoted may pass as an assertion of a “realistic” 
position with respect to epistemology. (And, incidentally, there is no 
definition of ‘‘dimensional realism’’ in the entire book!) But now the 
problem arises: “Where, in the dimensional scheme” lies “the line of 
transference from the objective dimensions to consciousness”? In other 
words, where does ‘‘the mediating process of perception” come in? This 
problem finds the following ‘‘dimensional”’ solution: “The line of trans- 
ference... . is a second dimension, starting with an approach to identity 
with the object itself, moving right-angularly away from it, growing less 
and less opaque, more and more transparent, moving toward a limiting 
value of pure transparency” (pp. 92-93). Even if I make the proper 
substitutions for ‘“‘dimension’”’ and for ‘‘moving right-angularly away 
from,” I am at a loss to understand what it means to “grow less and less 
opaque, more and more transparent.” And would not the “limiting value 
of pure transparency” mean ‘“‘limiting case of rotation,”’ i.e., “‘utter in- 
difference’? If so, how could knowledge of an objective process be at all 
possible under the conditions of ‘‘pure transparency’’? 

Repeatedly I have encountered in Professor Perry’s book statements 
which purport to be arguments but which are in reality only barely dis- 
guised petitios. A typical example is the following case: Professor Perry 
distinguishes between ‘‘systems built on the primacy of efficient cause” 
and ‘‘systems built on the primacy of final causes.” Then he proceeds 
thus: “‘These two opposing systems are mutually non-participating .... 
by virtue of their right-angularity to each other” (pp. 86-87). The phrase 
‘by virtue of’ introduces the semblance of an argument; but we need 
merely to substitute “‘utter indifference” for “‘right-angularity”’ in order 
to see that here we do not deal with an argument at all. By this time, 
however, ‘‘dimensionality”’ and “right-angularity”’ seem to have become 
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emotionally accepted “‘principles” of explanation for Professor Perry, and 
the fervor of his belief affects the rigor of his logic. 

Substantiation of this charge may be found also in Professor Perry’s 
discussion of “‘emergents.”’ Here we are informed that the ‘‘terms” 
lying outside an intersection of a dimension (read: process) “will by their 
very position participate less in the direction of the other dimension.” 
The farther ‘‘outside”’ the “‘term”’ lies, the more pronounced is the “‘ro- 
tation away from the other dimension. .... The limiting value of this 
rotation is ninety degrees in which mere difference in degree would cease 
and there would be a complete difference in kind.”’ And thus ‘‘dimension- 
ality accounts for endless new qualities’? (pp. 124-25 [italics mine}). 
Does “‘dimensionality” here really ‘‘account for’’ something? If we trans- 
late Professor Perry’s statement into nondimensional terms, using his own 
definitions, this is what he actually says: If an entity becomes more and 
more different from another, a degree of difference will be reached such 
that the two entities are ‘‘utterly different’; and this difference will then 
be one of kind and no longer one of degree only. Now, is there anything 
in this statement that ‘‘accounts for’’ anything else? Or does Professor 
Perry’s argument, stripped of its dimensional embellishments, increase our 
knowledge or clarify our understanding? I cannot see that it does. 

Professor Perry applies his principle of explanation also to human so- 
ciety. We are informed that ‘‘the event of a developing civilization is a 
three-dimensional system.” Its three dimensions are (a) “‘restraint .... 
through conscious and unconscious repression’; (5) “gradations of 
liberty” which ‘‘intersect’”’ the first dimension ‘‘at any point’’; and (c) 
“combining both restraint and liberty and thus intersecting the other 
two dimensions at every point is the dimension of freedom within the 
law” (p. 153). What is important here, I believe, is not the three-di- 
mensionality as such but the nature of the “dimensions.”’ And I can con- 
ceive that it might be of interest to attempt an interpretation of culture in 
terms of “restraint,”’ “‘liberty,’”’ and “freedom within the law.” I fear, 
however, that his scheme of ‘‘dimensional’’ combinations would hardly be 
adequate in view of such cultural achievements as a Beethoven symphony 
or a Titian Venus. Professor Perry seems to sense this inadequacy of the 
simple scheme and adds to his initial statement that “‘it is not enough to 
treat society as consisting of dimensions that stand orthogonal to each 
other... .. It is necessary to add... . the resultants that lie in the quad- 
rantal areas between the right-angular dimensions or stages” (p. 157). 
But these “quadrantal areas’’ can be at best only the projections of the 
orthogonal dimensions upon one another. That is to say, they can be at 
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best but matters of various admixtures of the “restraint,” the “liberty,” 
and the “freedom within the law,” and therefore they still fall far short 
of the requirements of an adequate interpretation of culture. I fail to 
see that Professor Perry’s introduction of the rather vague idea of a 
“multidimensional society” which “exalts and embodies the possibility of 
change in all possible dimensions”’ (p. 159) changes matters for the better. 
Whatever noteworthy suggestions concerning a fuller understanding of 
society may be found in the last chapter of the book have grown out of 
Professor Perry’s contact with a living society and are not implications of, 
or deductions from, his ‘‘dimensional realism.’”’ And, incidentally, how is 
the conception of a “multidimensional society” to be reconciled with the 
basic conception of a ‘‘dimensional triad’”’ “which allows only three 


dimensions’’? 
W. H. WERKMEISTER 
University of Nebraska 


AMERICA IN MrippassaGE.' By Charles and Mary Beard. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1939. 

WorkMAN: Here comes my two old friends, the philosopher and the 
politician, each with a book under his arm. They’re arguing as usual, the 
politician like a torrent, as usual, and the philosopher slow and sure as 
fate. I wish I had time to read books; but I must make a living. Good 
afternoon, Sirs! Mr. Politician, may I ask what book you have? 

PoLitici1AN: By all means! It’s Charles and Mary Beard’s America 
in Mid passage. 

Workman: I thought you seldom had time to read books as big as 
that. Let me see it, please. Why, it’s got nearly a thousand pages! 

Potitic1AN: Right you are, but this book is something else again. 
You can read it while somebody’s speaking in Congress. It almost reads 
itself; and, besides, it’s loaded with ammunition for some speeches I’m 
going to make in 1940. 

WorkMAN: What’s your book, Mr. Philosopher?—one of your own 
writing, if I may judge from its ponderous size. 

PHILOSOPHER: Not this time, Sir. But it’s a book that a philosopher 
might have written in an absent-minded moment of great excitement. 

Workman: Sustained excitement, I’d say from its size. May I inquire 
what book it is? 


* Reviewed over the Columbia Broadcasting System on the feature ‘““Of Men and 
Books.” 
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PHILOSOPHER: It’s Charles and Mary Beard’s America in Mid passage. 

WorKMAN: You don’t say!—the same one the politician brings. If 
you'll let me, I want to listen in while you go on arguing with each other 
about the book. I have a suspicion that it’ll be two books, not one, when 
you gentlemen finish with each other. I’m listening, Mr. Philosopher! 

PHILOSOPHER: H’m..... Mr. Politician! So you’re finding in it am- 
munition for your partisan speeches, are you? It’s advertised as history, 
you know—the third volume of The Rise of American Civilization, and the 
final volume until you politicians make some more history. I see it deals 
with the stirring times of the twenties and thirties, where you’ve done 
more than your share of the stirring. 

Poitic1aNn: Well, Mr. Philosopher, it does that all right; but I for one 
suppose that only God, or a bloodless philosopher, could write the history 
of the last fifteen years in America without taking sides. The Beards are 
objective all right, for they take the right side. 

PHILOSOPHER: You mean, Mr. Politician, they take your side! 

PouiticiAN: So they do, and what of it? They’re on my side with 
unusual strategy besides. I’ve always wanted to call names elegantly. 
When we politicians call names, we’re always in danger of being sued for 
libel or of being classed with Mr. Ickes. But these Beard people know how 
to call names without endangering either their property or their reputa- 
tions. Did you notice how the Coolidge era becomes the ‘“‘Golden Glow,” 
the Harding period, the ‘‘“Giant Masquerade,” the stock market, the 
‘‘National Shrine,” and market manipulators, “Lords of Creation.”’ And 
they’re all spelled with capital letters, too! 

PHILOSOPHER: What baubles to praise. I like my history straight. 

Pouitic1an: Mr. Philosopher, nobody writes history straight. The 
best that can be asked of a historian is that his bias shall be on the square, 
so tosay. These Beards are certainly on the square. Why, when they get 

‘through with their picture of the golden glow of Coolidge and the timid 
but consistent befuddlement of Hoover, you’re ready for Roosevelt. That 
picture makes anything that Roosevelt does gladsome in contrast. Just 
you listen to what his book says of Coolidge: 


In his own personality he typified the virtues which were celebrated on cere- 
monial occasions as the unfailing sources of prosperity and accumulation: thrift, 
prudence, and simplicity. There was firmness in his character, suggesting the 
granite of the Vermont hills amid which he had been reared. And his virtues 
were widely acclaimed by Americans of his generation in the plenitude of their 
wealth. His crisp and homely aphorisms excited pleasure in the drawing rooms 
of Park Avenue and in the exclusive clubs of Chicago and San Francisco. .... 
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When he set his face like flint against high taxation of the rich and demanded a 
reduction in public outlays, he heightened their confidence in the future of the 
country and its institutions [pp. 5-6]. 

PHILOSOPHER: Yes, I gathered that they’re ‘‘agin” Coolidge all right, 
and not for Hoover, though they do seem to make Hoover the father, the 
faltering father, the failing father of the New Deal. Just the same I gather 
that they did not like what Coolidge didn’t do and didn’t like the way 
Hoover did it. They seem to me to be calling Coolidge the greatest man 
who ever came out of Plymouth Corner and Hoover the heavyweight fum- 
bler. That strikes me, Mr. Politician, as downright bias in history writ- 
ers. 

Poxttic1AN: But, Mr. Philosopher, it’s right. And when they come to 
Roosevelt, and the New Deal..... 

PHILOSOPHER: Yes, Mr. Politician, when they come to that .... well, 
let me say something on that score. They like your Roosevelt while 
they’re disliking Coolidge and Hoover, but they don’t, with you, like him 
uniformly. They go Olympian on your hero too when it comes to foreign 
policy, which they cover through many sprightly pages. Now a philoso- 
pher, Mr. Politician, claims for himself, when lucky, the standpoint of 
eternity. 

Historians would do well to imitate us philosophers, having a stand- 
point short of eternity to be sure but no standpoint save that of the plain 
unvarnished truth. If that’s too much to expect—and I suppose it is of 
those who deal with events—then the historian should hold firmly to a 
second best and tell all the truth that follows from a given point of view— 
liberal, or conservative, or what will you. 

PoLitic1AN: Pardon my interrupting your high thought, Sir, but I 
think that’s exactly what the Beards are attempting to do—tell all the 
truth from the liberal point of view. Surely you can’t complain at that, 
even if you do call it a second-best sort of history. 

PHILOSOPHER: Well, I’d praise with you if I thought with vou that 
that’s what they are trying to do and if I also thought they were doing it 
as well as possible. But as history writers they appear to me to achieve 
only a third best. I do me fear that they’re allowing themselves the luxuri- 
ous irresponsibility of a shifting point of view. A historian, like a novelist, 
must be allowed a kind of God-like omniscience, but only for reporting. 
When he begins to judge as well as to report, he becomes a man knowing 
good and evil and subjecting himself to the judgment wherewith he 
judges. The essence of smart writing is to seek impunity from judgment 
by criticizing from a po’.t of view undisclosed and so changeable at the 
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call of convenience. If you, a politician, approved Roosevelt’s humani- 
tarianism at home and disapproved it abroad, you’d be called to account 
on the floor of Congress. You who deal with events are subject to correc- 
tion by events. But the Beards deal with the past, albeit the recent past; 
and they pre-empt your prerogatives without letting themselves in for 
your liabilities. Partaking of this guilt of irresponsibility, they partly 
sidestep even this guilt through some gentle echo of graceful mockery of 
all who must submit themselves to the judgment of events by making his- 
tory for the Beards to write about. As distinct from a “passion for ano- 
nymity,”’ the Beards have a sort of anonymous passion. You see clearly as 
you read their elegant and ironic prose that they have a pushing passion 
against and at least a pale passion for; but it is anonymous to responsibil- 
ity from escaping the discipline of full disclosure. Modest enough to know 
that they’re not God, they nevertheless speak with the fugitive tones of 
the Holy Ghost. Socrates, you know, got put to death for practicing in 
old Athens this precise type of omniscient irony. The Beards, I’d say, are 
the cosmic columnists of our time, ‘‘cloakrooming”’ all who must submit 
their ideas to the stern test of action. 

Pouitic1An: Do I discern, Mr. Philosopher, that you don’t like the 
Beards and that you think their book here has more quantity than qual- 
ity? 

PHILOSOPHER: You discern no such thing, Mr. Politician. I’m only giv- 
ing the Beards some of the medicine they’ve long been dishing out to all 
the rest of us. Beard began this sort of fun, you remember, when he was 
young. He first smilingly mocked the Fathers by showing that their con- 
stitution was not unconnected with their property. The Democrats who 
had little property applauded, but William Howard Taft and Elihu Root 
both condemned it. Then he as smilingly mocked the Democrats by dis- 
closing that the early Jeffersonians were trying through political means to 
get property which they hadn’t got any other way. The Republicans ap- 
plauded. Now he generalizes by showing that we’re all out to get income, 
or safety, or deference—he alone and his wife being left to tell the full and 
funny tale. And the whole world now applauds. This American Voltaire 
has got by with murder in the field of values by seeming always to be con- 
cerned only with reporting scientific facts. 

POLITICIAN: Jealous, aren’t you, Mr. Philosopher? 

PHILOSOPHER (laughing): Yes, a little; but not much. I think it right 
to tell the truth, even about myself. My little piece of truth spoken 
about the Beards, I think their thousand-page book has more in it than 
any other similar book I know for the money. I like the Beards. I like 
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their working together. One of them, you see, can hold this infinitude of 
facts, while the other doctors them—dishes them up in such fine style, 
I mean. It’s art to get more facts than the most prosaic historians and 
then present them better than most poets could. I like their giving nearly 
half the book to a history of our entertainment, of art, of literature, and of 


science..... 
Poxitic1AN: Well, I myself, Mr. Philosopher, like better the six hun- 
dred pages given to politics and economics. ... . There are speeches in 


those pages for me, Sir. 
PHILOSOPHER (laughing): Well, Mr. Politician, you see in the Beards 
concealed, perhaps even frustrated, what in you is open and advertised. 


propaganda, you be careful which pages you pick. It’s not as one-sided 
as you think. May I nominate as text for your first speech this passage on 
page 947: 

In his second inaugural he took cognizance of the fundamental conflict of 
Western civilization, the antithesis between the ideal and the real—the conflict 
that perplexed philosophy, science, art, and letters, as well as every other interest 
of mankind; and having accepted this conflict as a challenge, President Roose- 
velt expressed the conviction that it was the function of statesmanship to bring 
the real into closer conformity to the ideal—the conception of humanistic de- 
mocracy. 

Now, that’s philosophy for you, Mr. Politician; and through you it 
might become practical politics. 

T. V. SmirH 
University of Chicago 


Types oF RELIGIOUS PHiLosopny. By Edwin A. Burtt. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1939. Pp. 512. $3.00. 

Toa theologically trained reader this book, which evidently grew out of 
college classes and apparently is intended for use in class instruction, 
makes a twofold impression. On the one hand, it gives cause for admira- 
tion of the author’s breadth of knowledge and understanding; on the other 
hand, it leaves the feeling of disappointment at the author’s inability to 
communicate a full sense of the importance of the subject with which he 
deals. This twofold impression is due to the method which Professor 
Burtt has chosen to employ for his discussion of typical religious philoso- 
phies. The bulk of his book consists in an exposition of the main points of 
view in religious philosophy which now compete for acceptance among 
Western thinkers, together with an analysis of the major issues on which 
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they differ. The main chapters are devoted to Roman Catholicism, Prot- 
estant Fundamentalism, the religion of science, Agnosticism, ethical ideal- 
ism, Modernism, and Humanism. But these religious movements or phi- 
losophies are not primarily treated as they present themselves in their 
contemporary forms, but they are also analyzed in their historica! develop- 
ment. In other words, Professor Burtt offers not only a critical discussion 
of the main religious ideas of the present day but a whole history of the 
religious thought of the Western world from the ancient Hebrews and 
Greeks to the present. This plan, so it appears to this reviewer, is too 
ambitious. For, as Professor Burtt executes it, he does not fully satisfy 
the reader’s desire for historical understanding, because many important 
factors of the historical development of the religious philosophies do not 
receive consideration. Nor does he satisfy as a guide to the systematic 
understanding of the religious ideas, because the norms of his own exposi- 
tion never become plain. This latter weakness is chiefly due to Professor 
Burtt’s desire to remain studiously impartial in the treatment of his mate- 
rial. It is doubtful, however, whether such an impartiality as he has 
chosen to preserve is adequate for an exposition of religious ideas, for it 
does not give him an opportunity to impress the reader with the sense that 
those who hold religious ideas consider them as matters of supreme impor- 
tance upon which their feeling of the meaningfulness of life depends. 
There is a feeling of urgency in religious beliefs. Professor Burtt has hid- 
den this feeling from his readers, in so far as it may dominate him and in 
so far as it has governed the religious leaders with whom he deals. 
W. Pauck 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


FrRoM MorALIty to RELIGION. By W. G. de Burgh. London: Macdonald 

& Evans, 1938. Pp. xxii+352. 125. 6d. 

This work comprises in expanded form the 1938 Gifford Lectures. 
\ppended are valuable critiques of Croce’s theory of economic action and 
Bergson’s views on morality and religion. An interesting feature is the 
provision of two indexes, one of personal names and the other of schools of 
thought. Professor De Burgh is to be congratulated on his happy use of 
extensive annotation, considerably enhancing the value of the book for the 
specialist whilst meeting the requirements of the Gifford Trust in the main 
text. The style is simple, lucid, and pleasing. 

The author makes the traditional and probably correct distinction of 
excluding the concept of virtue or goodness from the sphere of morality 
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but agrees that the realm of ethics includes the idea of moral obligation 
and the idea of goodness. The limitation of the field implied in the title 
can be misleading, as two chapters are given to the claims of those who in 
their ethical studies place the emphasis on goodness. If nothing else is 
achieved in these chapters, De Burgh is of service in showing that to date 
there is no way of synthesizing the two concepts, duty and goodness, save 
by subjugating one to the other. He in part avoids the difficulty by taking 
both concepts beyond the human sphere, duty pointing to an Absolute 
Authority, and goodness to an Absolute Goodness which is God. The 
primacy of goodness, in relation to the moral law, is asserted because God 
is goodness, whereas the ‘‘ought”’ is not intrinsic to God himself but is 
binding on man, as the revelation of God’s intention for his rational creation. 
Apart from this reference to man, the moral law has no significance. ... . With- 
in the divine scheme, as envisaged by religious faith, there lie open to man two 
paths of approach to God, related but not coincident: the path of desire for the 
good and that of obedience to the law of duty. .... Duty is the form in which 
man appropriates by faith the divine intention relative to his dual nature as a 
being at once rational and sensuous. As the “daughter of the voice of God,” its 
imperative is unconditional. Only beyond this bourne of time and place can 
that voice be heard directly, where the two paths converge is a service which is 
perfect freedom [pp. 190-91]. 


This “perfect freedom”’ is known “‘to the redeemed in Paradise, who, pos- 
sessed of the vision of the supreme goodness, necessarily and with spon- 
taneous joy identify their wills with God’s. .. . . True freedom lies not in 
choice between good and evil, but in unimpeded determination by the 
good” (pp. 228-29). Professor De Burgh, however, even at these meta- 
physical heights, cannot make the two paths meet. There is a profound 
difference between the phrases “‘identify their wills with God’s” and ‘“un- 
impeded determination by the good.”’ There are still two different spheres 
of reference, and they remain two until a reason for the identification of 
wills is found in terms of the intrinsic worth of goodness—in other words, 
until the notion of the will of God and the consequent notion of duty are 
definitely subordinated to goodness. 

One is tempted to express the view that by refusing to subjugate duty 
to goodness in this life, for reasons that are far from convincing, attention 
is not adequately directed to goodness; and hence ethical man, as por- 
trayed by the De Burgh school of thought, has not that sure sense of di- 
rect contact with ethical fundamentals comparable, in the material sphere, 
with the contact the farmer knows as he rubs the soil through his fingers. 
On the other hand, in man’s present state of development it is doubtful if 
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goodness can stand alone and thrive; a sense of duty seems to be required 
as a necessary part of the modus operandi, subordinate to goodness and 
having in goodness its raison d’étre. If one wishes to foster goodness, then 
certain things, however, irksome, must be done. Any possible connection 
between the notions of duty and a divine will gives no more than an in- 
strumental value to duty, and that instrumental value can be seen, as sug- 
gested above, without any reference toa divine will. In fact, the references 
to divine will throughout the book only serve to fog the issue. 

The reader is frequently informed of the debt ethics owes to Christian- 
ity, but there is nothing like sufficient recognition of the formative influ- 
ence that Greek ethical notions exercised on early Christian thinkers. The 
general tendency is to claim too much for orthodox religion and grant too 
little to ethics. It is asserted that “religion is able not only to resolve the 
dualism inherent in ethical experience [i-e., duty and goodness], and to 
liberate ethical principles from formalism and ideality, but to raise moral- 
ity to a higher plane of goodness through the motive of love to God” (p. 
287). Apart from wondering how much the dualism in ethics is due to the 
claims of religion, the question arises as to why God should be loved; and, 
when the answer is given in terms of God’s goodness, it seems that religion 
is not making such a great contribution toward raising the level of ethics 
after all. Whether it is human or divine goodness that is being discussed, 
the discussion remains within the sphere of ethics. 

The final chapter defends reason and the intellect in a fashion hearten- 
ing to those who deplore the wave of anti-intellectualism sweeping over 
the world. After a valiant effort to absolve Bergson from all blame (p. 
297), De Burgh appears to give up the task, for he states: 

Bergson and James, half a century ago, raised the banner of revolt against in- 
tellectualism. But instead of enlarging the scope of rational activity, they ap- 
pealed to intuition, to action, as to non-rational powers, distinct from intelli- 
gence—i.e., they retained the traditional limitation of the intellect and reason 
to the field of logical inference. While they broadened the scope of knowledge 
and truth, they handed over the newly-acquired territory to the supra-rational. 
To rectify this error, which has proved so perilous for civilization, is a positive 
task that confronts philosophy to-day [p. 302]. 


The author’s claim that religion is more rational than morality may not 
be consonant with the conventional religious attitude to the intellect, but 
it accords with his plan of finding in religion a synthesis for man’s dual- 
isms. The effort is an impressive one, but whether or not the plan is basi- 
cally sound, the synthesis is certainly premature and artificial, and one of 
the main reasons for the failure lies in De Burgh’s attempt to tie ethics to 
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the apron strings of religion. Although it is the reverse of the author’s in- 
tention, the book tends to heighten the conviction, already held in certain 
circles, that the next great advance will come, not from religion, but from 
ethics, and that it will shed a new light on the essentials of religion. 


G. STANLEY WHITBY 
Glasgow, Scotland 


INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNIFIED ScIENCE, Vol. I, No. 3: 
Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, by Rudolf Carnap; Vol. I, 
No. 4: Linguistic Aspects of Science, by Leonard Bloomfield. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $1.00 each. 

Carnap’s brochure contains little on the foundations of logic and math- 

ematics. What little it does contain has mainly to do with the views of a 

special school and then too often in a form and with the restrictions char- 

acteristic of but one member of it. It is rather surprising that a work with 
the title Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, contributed to an ency- 
clopedia claiming scientific objectivity and detachment, and proposing to 
solidify the efforts of many workers, could find no room to refer to the writ- 
ings of such figures as Church, Huntington, Nelson, and Ramsey, should 
pay such inadequate attention to the views of the intuitionists, or be able 
to ignore the problems which revolve about the nature of classes and the 
status of mathematical entities. One finds it hard to believe that its Bibli- 
ography should mention Carnap more often than it does any other figure 
in the history of thought; that it should repeat such ancient errors as that 
a logic is conventional merely because the symbols in which it is written 
can be arbitrarily interpreted; that mathematics is a branch of logic mere- 
ly because its propositions can be expressed through the use of logical 
symbols; or that Kant was unaware of the quaint thesis that all true for- 
mal propositions are analytic. The main concern of the booklet is really to 
summarize in a rather overtechnical and dogmatic manner the more ele- 
mentary parts of the author’s previous writings. Its importance lies large- 
ly in revealing how serious is the danger that this encyclopedia will de- 
generate into a mere vehicle for the presentation of individual theses. 
Bloomfield’s pamphlet is more modest. It too, however, is misnamed, 
for it deals more with the scientific aspects of language than with the lin- 
guistic aspects of science. Its basic contention is that a sharp distinction 
should be made between spoken and written languages and that the for- 
mer is to be dealt with from a strict behavioristic point of view. It is 
original and interesting, throwing a light on many important questions, 
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as, for example, why one cannot understand a spoken language when it is 
first heard and how a language can weld a number of individuals together 
into a single community. It is, however, incomplete. One regrets that the 
so-called “emotive” aspects of scientific language are passed over, that no 
attempt is made to relate the language of science to that of art and philos- 
ophy; that no examination is made of the differences between exclama- 
tions, pronouns, and nouns; or that there is no discussion of the conclu- 
sions of such philosophers of language as Pierce, Mead, De Laguna, and 
Richards. Minor matters perhaps are the fact that such a word as “air- 
plane”’ would, according to the definitions on page 25, be called a phrase, 
and that the discussion on page 29 overlooks the truth that ‘‘and”’ some- 
times has the function of welding terms into novel unities, as in the phrases 
‘bread and butter letter,”’ “capital and labor,” “‘milk and honey.” It is 
to be hoped that before the encyclopedia is finally printed in a single vol- 
ume Bloomfield and other contributors will be given the occasion to cor- 
rect their omissions, the space, if necessary, being taken from the con- 
tributions which have failed to meet the standards of a true encyclopedia. 
Otherwise, like too many other similar works, it will run the risk of being 
more famous for what it omits than for what it includes. 
PAUL WEIss 
Bryn Mawr College 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By A. A. Bowman. Edited 
with a Memorial Introduction by Norman Kemp Smith. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. xlviii+423 and xiv+438. 30s. 
The late Professor Bowman was an influential teacher of philosophy 

both in his native university of Glasgow and at Princeton, where he spent 

what he afterward looked back upon as among the most fruitful and best 
years of his life. His published work was, however, confined to one short 
book and a large variety of occasional papers, until Professor Kemp 

Smith made available this posthumous work. The editorial labor must 

have been considerable; and students of philosophy will be gratified to 

Smith for undertaking it, as also for his memorial introduction which 

proved both moving and illuminating even to one who, like the present 

reviewer, had never had the privilege of meeting Bowman himself. 

It is difficult to make more than tentative criticisms of a work which is 
probably not in the final form in which its author would have published it. 
Bowman published no other large book in philosophy; and the fact that 
the first draft of the present Studies was written in 1925, and that he still 
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was keeping it for revision in 1936, when he died, shows that he was con- 
scious that his thought was still far from complete. This does not mean 
that Smith has not done a service in publishing the work in its present 
form; but that its value will probably be found to consist in lines of though 
which it suggests and in incidental discussions rather than in the sustained 
argument of the book as a whole. The latter seems at times if not to take 
fences at a jump, at least to arrive at some of its more speculative conclu- 
sions with surprising rapidity. On the other hand, some of the subsidiary 
discussions are extremely full and closely reasoned. Among the more in- 
teresting of these we would cite the treatment of animism. (Anthropology 
seems to have had a peculiar fascination for Bowman, and he discusses 
primitive conceptions of religion without either idealizing or patronizing 
them.) In his dismissal of Andrew Lang’s theory that animism marks a 
deterioration from a still more primitive theistic belief, he had evidently 
not come across the work of Father Schmidt (Der Ursprung der Goitesidee) 
of which Dr. Edwyn Bevan makes a good deal in his Symbolism and Belief 
—a work which brings forward considerable evidence that Lang may have 
been right after all. His views had not hitherto been taken very seriously 
by anthropologists, partly perhaps on the grounds of a suspicion that a 
man of letters who wrote capital light verse was not likely to be much good 
at anthropology. 

Bowman’s consideration of animism led him to the conclusion that the 
primitive root of religion is to be found in a sense of the preciousness and 
precariousness of life, and grows from this through a sense of continuity 
with “universal life’’ to an ‘“‘idealization”’ of life in which biological exist- 
ence is willingly subordinated to that which gives it quality and mean- 
ing. He discusses the austerities and asceticisms of primitive peoples in 
this relation and distinguishes between the religions which have gone on 
from the animistic feeling that existence is fundamentally good in terms of 
a meaning behind present experience, and the pessimistic religions (e.g., 
Buddhism) which have identified existence with present experience and 
then renounced it as illusion. At times this discussion recalls Bergson’s 
treatment in Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion, but it is appar- 
ently quite independent. 

One of the suggestions which we wish Bowman could have elaborated 
further is that religion is concerned with “‘significant contrasts”; another 
is that it is concerned with the knowledge of other selves as subjects and 
not as objects (a distinction which recalls that being drawn by the German 
“existential” thinkers). He discusses the difficulties and limitations in 
the way of our so knowing other selves and concludes from this (again, we 
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feel without any very full account of the reasons for his faith) that there 
must be a God who is universal Subject knowing all other selves as sub- 
jects. The very wide use of the term “‘self”’ for any complex system with 
internal structure, whether it may be presumed to have what may be 
called “subjective” or ‘‘active’’ experience or not; and the idealist pre- 
supposition that “object selves’’ (i.e., complex systems devoid of sub- 
jective experience) must be objects of some other experience, are among 
the topics which might have called for further defense in a final draft. As 
an instance of an apparent ‘“‘jump’’ we would cite the main thesis of the 
latter part of the book as given in the preliminary chapter (pp. 90-91). 
Bowman there says that ‘‘just as the physical existence of anything is 
seen to imply and therefore depend upon, the existence and objective 
reality of space and time, so ¢he value of anything is found to depend upon 
a transcendental condition which alone renders all values possible’’ (italics 
his). He then continues by saying that on this analogy selves can be 
shown to exist as “transcendental conditions” of what we call value, and 
therefore value can be defined as ‘‘whatever in the nature of the universe 
as a whole, or of any of its contents, contributes to the realization of self- 
hood.” But on this analogy (apart from the question whether something 
can be thought of as contributing to the realization of its own “‘tran- 
scendental condition”) we should have to say that physical things exist in 
order to contribute to the realization of space and time! 

But whatever questionable passages may be found in the main argu- 
ment, the more permanent value of the Studies will, we suggest, still re- 
main in some of the incidental discussions; and in its expression not only 
of a mind rich in wide culture and philosophical thinking, but also of a 
peculiarly noble character. 

Dorotuy M. EMMET 
University of Manchester 
England 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SELF IMPROVEMENT: THE ART OF SELF KNOWLEDGE AND GETTING ALONG WITH 
Oruers. By Rudolf Allers. Benziger Bros., 1939. Pp. viit+255. $2.50. 


“This book deals with the difficulties man encounters in life insofar as these 
difficulties have their origin in human personality ....” writes the author, a 
professor of psychology at the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. His work is a discussion of methods by which an individual may recognize 
and overcome such difficulties and thereby move more rapidly toward perfec 
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tion. The approach is, of course, by way of Thomistic psychology. The book is 
of interest only to the Catholic reader who is seeking moral and spiritual 


guidance. 
MARTIN GARDNER 


ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1853-1886. By S. Maccoby. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1938. Pp. 432. 16s. 


The history of political changes in England in the middle of the last century 
cannot be understood without a study of the small groups of men who pressed 
from time to time upon their reluctant fellow-citizens and still more reluctant 
government new ideas, new laws, and new administration. Mr. Maccoby’s ear- 
lier book English Radicalism, 1832-1852 was a study of the immediate results of 
the agitation for political reform. In this new book he discusses opinion and 
social movements in England from the time of the Crimean War to the attempt 
to give Ireland home rule in the 1880’s. The book deals with the period under 
different headings but follows in general the course of events as affected by the 
radicals of 1853 until the days of their successsor in 1886. Apart from the more 
obvious political agitation for the extension of the franchise and other par- 
liamentary reforms, there are most interesting and valuable chapters on the im- 
provement in the condition of the working classes and the very slow progress 
made by radicals in inducing the trade-union leaders of the middle of the 
nineteenth century to take any large views of policy. The very gradual conver- 
sion of trade-unionists to some form of socialism is very well summarized. The 
original difficulty evidently was that the “philosophy” of the skilled workers was 
largely supplied by political radicalism and not by any theorists of economic 
organization. Hence, the working classes could be more easily stirred by appeals 
to them to oppose tyranny abroad than by the advocacy of any methods for 
reducing the power of the rich at home. An interesting chapter deals with the 
change in religious opinion between 1850 and 1880 under the impact of the 
higher criticism. The whole book is valuable as a balanced and accurate account 
of a very important period in the breakdown of the traditional social conventions 
which had been inherited from the eighteenth and earlier centuries. The sum- 
mary of events and discussions given by the author is made even more valuable 
by long extracts from contemporary documents showing the conflict of opinions 
about public policy during the middle years of the nineteenth century. A short 
but most interesting Appendix discusses the difficulties of radicals with regard to 
foreign policy, difficulties which have not been overcome by their successors in 
our own day. On the one hand, radicals wished to support democracy abroad 
and working men were eager to support the revolution of the oppressed against 
tyrants in foreign countries. But this necessarily led to a policy of intervention 
and of counterintervention by those who supported the tyrants. On the other 
hand, radicals were opposed to increasing armaments and especially to conscrip- 
tion. But if England lacked military strength on the scale to which foreign gov- 
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ernments had raised it, obviously a policy of intervention would be futile and 
disastrous for those very democratic forces abroad which the radicals desired to 


support. 
C. D.B. 


SWORDS AND SYMBOLS: THE TECHNIQUE OF SOVEREIGNTY. By James Marshall. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 168. $2.00. 

It is a new day in both our American law and our American culture when an 
active attorney-at-law publishes a book like this. Dubbed by some as “a new 
Machiavelli for our troubled times,” this treatise is more center-sourced than is 
the Prince. It is a realistic assessment of the nature, the growth, and the mor- 
bidity of political power. It is enriched by illustrations drawn from universal 
history, but it is informed of the spirit of humanitarian democracy. In both 
regards it brings Machiavelli up to date and renders more generous the import 
of his overtight moral provincialism. Among the techniques of sovereignty, first 
place is given in fact, as in the title, to the sword. But last place is reserved for 
public opinion and for the exercise in and through it of the moral consciousness 
of mankind. Unless the sword is itself “symbol” of a symbolism that is the 
essence of morale, the sword but advertises the death of any given sovereignty. 
Aware thus of the poverty of sheer power, Mr. Marshall keeps to the fore the 
double doctrine: that the sword is the major symbol of sovereignty and that the 
less it has to be used the sounder the sovereignty advertised by it. 

The manner of the book is highly to be commended. Challenging comparison, 
among recent books, with both Merriam’s Political Power and Bertrand Russell’s 
Power, this treatise manages to put into much less compass than either the 
humane realism of both. For many a day political scientists and informed men 
of affairs may turn its lucid pages to remind themselves of the best wisdom of our 
time upon the complex nature of political sovereignty and of its inexorable inner 
relation with the energy of some ethical impulse. 

a. ¥.5. 
REACHING FOR THE STARS. By Nora Waln. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1930. 

Pp. 380. $3.00. 

Though present tragic circumstances may suggest for Nazi aspirations a 
phrase less high than “‘reaching for the stars,” yet this was the title regarded as 
appropriate by the Quaker author of this moving commentary upon Nazidom. 
The author, an American woman who has spent much of her life in China, lived 
among the German people, as the wife of a British musician, for four fateful 
years (1934-38). This book represents her homely experiences and the far from 
homely reflections engendered in her by these experiences. She went to Ger- 
many without prejudice, she lived without suspicion, and she left without 
malice; but what she saw and heard and felt were enough to reduce to a fear in 
her and to a conviction in the reader the notion that the Nazi regime has for the 
time being reduced Germany to a sublevel of civilization. It is the transparent 
spirit of fairness that renders so cogent her understatements of Teutonic harsh- 
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ness. Though she can write ‘‘unconditionally” of the German people that “they 
are the most generously kind, the quickest to sympathy, of any people I have 
known (pp. 73-74),” vet, as she quotes from a Belgian observer (p. 7), ‘““Power 
and glory are certainly the aim of many Germans, otherwise they would not have 
been tempted to listen to Nazi theories. ... . The Germans desire to be hypno- 
tized by their leaders so as to feel sure that what they want is unquestionably 
right.” The profoundest part of these reflections, as well as the part most 
relevant to the specialized interest of Journal readers, is suggested by the title 
of the book. Solidarity, “folkiness,” a bright star in any moral galaxy, has been 
reduced to gregariousness, a frenzied nuzzling away of all privacy and a splurge 
into collective disaster. Reaching for the stars, like impetuous children, these 
inverted idealists have outraged mercy and have brought the heavens tumbling 
down upon the whole wretched world. Thus does ungoverned aspiration fore- 
doom its own disaster, and thus does diseased conscience turn civilization 
on through boastful fanaticism into moral disgrace. 


ee Ws 
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